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Drawing from "Elle" 1991 mixed media assemblage 51 ’/ 2 .x 34'/2X 10' 
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EDWARD AND NANCY 


KIENHOLZ 


“THE MERRY-GO-WORLD OR BEGAT BY 
CHANCE AND THE WONDER HORSE TRIGGER 


September 26—October 24, 1992 


You are cordially invited 
to attend a reception for the artists 

Friday, September 25, 6—9 pm 

55 North Venice Boulevard 
77 Market Street 

Valet parking 


L.A. LOUVER 

55 North Venice Boulevard, Venice, California 90291, Tuesday-Saturday, 11-5 pm, and 
77 Market Street, Venice, California 90291, Tuesday-Saturday, 12-5 pm and by appointment 
Validated parking available 310/822-4955 Fax 310/821-7529 

























' Carmen " "Mono-series #19" 1991 mixed media assemblage 48 x 32 x 10' 




































Edward and Nancy Kienholz 

“Tank" mono-series '19,1989, mixed media assemblage, 50’ x 25 7*' x 7'/*' 
Photo credit: Wm. Nettles, Los Angeles, California 



















KjENWtZj EX> *• NAMCN 

You are cordially invited to attend 
a private preview of the 

ED AND NANCY KIENHOLZ 

installation 

"THE MERRY-CO-WORLD OR BEGAT BY CHANCE 
AND THE WONDER HORSE TRIGGER" 

at 

Louver Gallery New York 

130 Prince Street 

New York, New York 10012 

Friday, November 20, 1992 6 — 8 pm 

Dinner to follow in gallery 8 — 10 pm 


RS VP 

(212) 925-9205 


Edward Kienholz and 
Nancy Reddin Kienholz 

October 7-November 11,1989 


You are cordially invited 
to attend a reception for the artists 
and to celebrate the opening of 

Louver Gallery New York 

Thursday, October 5, 1989 
6-8pm 


Louver Gallery New York 

130 Prince Street 
New York 
New York 10012 

212-925-9205 
Fax: 212-219-8527 


Tuesday-Saturday 

10am-6pm 





Dwowd, mono-series #10, 1990, mixed media assemblage, 60" x 36'A" x 5 V 2 " 

Edward and Nancy 

KIENHOLZ 


Photo credit: Schopplein Studio 
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Stadtische Kunsthalle Dusseldorf 
Grabbeplatz 4 Dusseldorf 


mm 


Ed Kienh olz The Art Show 

4. September bis 2. Oktober 1977 

Mit freundlicher Unterstutzung des Berliner Kunstlerprogramms des DAAD 


Zur Eroffnung am Sonntag, 4. September 1977, 17-21 Uhr, sind Sie - auch von 
Ed und Nancy Kienholz — herzlich eingeladen. 


Der Kunstverein fur die Rheinlande und Westfalen zeigt bis zum 28. August 1977 
die Ausstellung „Olle Baertling, Bilder, Skulpturen" und ab 9. September 1977 
,.Michael Schwarze, Skulpturen, Zeichnungen“. 

















Louver Gallery New York 

is pleased to announce the catalogue publication of 


"THE MERRY-GO-WORLD OR 
BEGAT BY CHANCE AND THE 
WONDER HORSE TRIGGER" 


By Ed and Nancy Kienholz 


The catalogue has 68 pages with 31 color reproductions of 
"THE MERRY-GO-WORLD" and related works presented in 
this exhibition. Featured will be a 25 page text written by Ed Kienholz, 
illustrated with photographs by Nancy Reddin Kienholz. A forward by 
Peter Goulds, Director of L.A. Louver Gallery is also included. 


"THE MERRY-GO-WORLD OR 
BEGAT BY CHANCE AND THE 
WONDER HORSE TRIGGER" 


November 21,1992 - January 2,1993 


130 Prince Street 
New York 
NY 10012 


telephone (212)925-9205 
telefax (212)219-8527 




KlENttOl-7., ED 

"THE MERRY-GO-WORLD OR BEGAT BY CHANCE 
AND THE WONDER HORSE TRIGGER" 

By 

Ed and Nancy Kienholz 


L.A. LOUVER 

is pleased to announce the catalogue publication 


The catalogue is 68 pages with 31 color reproductions of 'THE MERRY-GO- 
WORLD" and related works presented in this exhibition. Featured, will be a 25 
page text written by Ed Kienholz, illustrated with photographs by Nancy Reddin 
Kienholz. A foreword by Peter Goulds, Director of L.A. Louver Gallery is also 
included. 

The price of the catalogue is $28 including postage and handling for orders in 
the US and Canada, $33 internationally. Checks should be made payable to 
L.A. LOUVER GALLERY at 55 N. Venice Boulevard, Venice, California 90291. 


L.A. LOUVER 

55 North Venice Boulevard Venice, California 90291 310/822-4955 Fax 310/821-7529 




Images (clockwise from left): Nancy Reddin Kienholz It's Not 
My Fault (2004), private collection, Los Angeles, CA. Edward 
Kienholz & Nancy Reddin Kienholz The Ozymandias Parade 
(1985), collection of the artist. Edward Kienholz & Nancy Reddin 
Kienholz The Hoerengracht (1983-1988) detail, collection of 
the artist. Images courtesy of L.A. Louver, Venice, CA. 







Washington Galleryof Modern Art 


\U^ 


1503 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 • telephone: 667-5221 

For Immediate Release 


EDI BIRD KIENHOLZ 
COKES TO WGIIA 


The "constructed art" of Edward Kienholz, one of America’s most contro¬ 
versial yet significant figures in contemporary art, will be presented at 
the Washington Gallery of liodern Art in a major exhibition opening Novem- 
ber 21 and continuing through the 7th of January, 

This exhibition, Kienholz’ first in the Washington area, will be drawn 
from his most important works done since I960, many of which have never been 
exhibited in a public institution. The Gallery has invited the artist to be 
on hand as a guest for the beginning of the exhibition, to direct in its 
installation and also to meet with local artists and others concerned with 
his work, 

Edward Kienholz was born in 1927 in Fairfield, Washington to a farming 
family. He was expected to become a rancher and was diligently trained in 
the skills of carpentry and plumbing, basic mechanics and engineering. In 
the early 1950’s he instead began an art career in the Pacific Northwest, 

Through a step-by-step process he developed his own unique three dimen¬ 
sional art form, first using wooden relief paintings which consisted of 
scraps of wood nailed and glued to a panel, then aggressively painted with 
a broom. By the end of the 1950’s he had abandoned the idea of wall-bound 
painting in favor of fully three-dimensional and figurative object-making. 
John Doe , a fabricated half-manikin affixed to a stroller, was his first 
free-standing construction. 

Since then, his work has centered on the use of powerful and provoca¬ 
tive visual metaphors, carefully constructed from found and fabricated 


objects of endless variety, painted and fiberglassed. 
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KTEMHOLZ 


His first national recognition came in 1961 when his xiork was included 
in the Museum of Modern Art's exhibition, ART OF ASSEMBLAGE. This show was 
a major survey documenting the tradition which has progressed throughout 
this century of art forms which are not sculpture nor painting but collage 
and types of assemblage. Though he finds himself to be in the foreground 
of this tradition, Kienholz has remained independent of it, and his work 
has been spared the easy labels associated xiith many of the new directions 
such as pop and neo-dada. 

TJhat does become associated xiith Kienholz is often the social criticism 
that his xiorks, many of xihich seem to be centered around topical issues or 
personalities, point up. 

Walter Hopps, the Director of W.G.M.A. and a friend of the artist for 
the past 13 years, has said this of Kienholz, "I often think of Edxiard Kien¬ 
holz related to the sensibility found in the writings of Mark Twain...with 
a rough and sometimes irrascible vernacular that echoes a pecularly American 
txiist of humor." 

Kienholz' xiorks have been exhibited in private art galleries in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and New York. One of his tableaux. The Wait , is now 
in the T !hitney Museum of American Art. The Beanery , perhaps his most pub¬ 
licized xiork, was oxhibitcd in New York and Los Angeles last year. 

For more information and photographs, please call Marilyn Montgomery 

293-1700. 


• • • 
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Le C.N.A.C. et la section A.R.C. du Mus6e d'Art Moderne 


de la Ville de Paris pr^sentent 11 rue Berryer Paris 8 


du 13 octobre au 16 novembre 1970 EDWARD KIENHOLZ 


Ouvert tous les jours sauf le mardi de 12 heures h 19 heures 


Participation aux frais 2 F. Vernissage mardi 13 octobre de 18 & 20 h 
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ART 


PAINTING 

The Super Micro-Macro 
World of Wanderama 

Not too long ago, gallerygoing was 
a genteel affair. To and fro across car¬ 
peted floors swept the art lovers, sip¬ 
ping sherry. Safely up on the wall were 
the paintings, framed and titled, with 
prices on request. But no longer do the 
panes of varnish give onto idyllic visions 
of pinky Titian nudes, fluffy Millet 
sheep, plush Poussin valleys. Nowadays, 
avant-garde gallerygoing is more like 
the full 100 yards, with the visitors 


Cope the critics did, and Rauschen¬ 
berg, in 1964, won the Venice Biennale 
Grand Prize. 

Actually, Rauschenberg makes no 
claim to being the first to play the 
game. The cubists, he points out, long 
ago began incorporating materials from 
the real world (labels, newspaper clip¬ 
pings, playing cards) into their stuck- 
together collages. The surrealists later 
cottoned to the idea, as Max Ernst put 
it, of “coupling two realities, irreconcil¬ 
able in appearance, upon a plane which 
apparently does not suit them.” Dadaist 
Marcel Duchamp hung up mass-pro- 






AT SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY: A PLETHORA OF SUPER-POP* 
* Art is no longer only what looks like art . 



r DAVID GAH R 



swivel-hipping through art works that 
threaten to tackle the visitor’s body 
as well as his sensibilities ( see color 
pages). 

In the galleries sit hamburgers the 
size of Volkswagens. Here is a comfy 
zebra-striped chair draped with a leop¬ 
ard coat marked by the gallery please 
don’t sit. And right there behind the 
gallerygoer is a plaster facsimile of a 
real person looking like a petrified 
floorwalker. Coke bottles protrude 
from the canvas; TV sets roar from the 
painted surface; neon lights glow like 
theater marquees. A plethora of real 
objects has been swept into art, and 
art has walked right out of the frame 
into the living room. 

Irreconcilable Appearances. “Paint¬ 
ing relates to both art and life,” says 
Artist Robert Rauschenberg enthusias¬ 
tically. “Neither can be made. I try to 
act in the gap between the two.” His 
most spectacular feat of gapsmanship 
was his trend-setting Angora goat with 
rubber tire. It seems that Rauschenberg 
was struck by the incongruity of a 
stuffed goat in an office-furniture store 
window. He tried to paint the image. 
No good. But two years later, he laid a 
canvas on the floor, bought the goat, 
and set it on top of the canvas with a 
rubber tire around its middle. “I just 
wanted them to cope with the fact that 
it was there,” Rauschenberg explains. 


duced snow shovels and labeled them 
ready-made art. 

Greasy Verisimilitude. But not even 
in their wildest dreams did the old- 
timers go in for a production like Ed¬ 
ward Kienholz’s The Beanery ( oppo¬ 
site ), currently assembled at Manhat¬ 
tan’s Dwan Gallery. A veritable apoth¬ 
eosis of the ordinary, it is West Coast 
Artist Kienholz’s reconstruction of a 
favorite Los Angeles .•artists’ greasy 
spoon, a kind of frozen happening 
quickened by sounds (random conver¬ 
sations, taped on the spot, and jukebox 
background music) and -circulating 
odors (stale bacon grease) pushed 
around by a fan. 

Kienholz, 38, has meticulously cre¬ 
ated the eatery on Santa Monica Boule¬ 
vard. In his quest for verisimilitude, 
he even bought a new phone booth 
to replace the Beanery’s so that he 
could have the real thing for his stage- 
set. The jukebox, too, is real, though 
the choice of records turns out to be 
art world in-puns: Up a Larry Rivers; 
IPs Delight fill, IPs Delovely, IPs de 
Kooning. 

A taco on a plate is made of asphalt 
tile. Every object is rigidly held in place 

* From left, Oldenburg’s Giant Good Humor 
and Zebra Chair, WesselmannV Great Ameri¬ 
can Nude No. 69, Jim Dine’s Ribbon Machine, 
Oyvind Fahlstrom’s Performing K.K. II Sunday 
Edition, Marisol’s Henry. 
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by epoxy, presei4e'<J i 
times flocked to give it a mysterious felt 
texture. Point of it all? “People in any 
context are a reason for a tableau,” 
says Kienholz, “this speaks volumes 
about our present society.” 

History as Machine Gun. Larry Riv¬ 
ers, 42, is the closest thing to an aca¬ 
demic 19th century historical painter 
that the avant-garde can boast. Back in 
the heyday of abstract expressionism, 
he did a takeoff on Emanuel Leutze’s 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, at¬ 
tempting, as he put it, “to paint its 
drama, pageantry, spectacle and ab¬ 
surdity without political bias.” 

His latest effort is by far his most 
ambitious—a 33-ft.-long History of the 
Russian Revolution (see over page). 

The son of Russian immigrants (his 
father arrived in the U.S. in 1914, his 
mother in 1920), Rivers says that his 
work was actually spurred by reading 
Isaac Deutscher’s trilogy on Trotsky 
and is “more a statement about art 
than about revolution.” Explains Riv¬ 
ers: “Sure, I could have painted all 
the objects in, but I wanted to combine 
the sculptural qualities with the paint¬ 
ing qualities.” 

The vast framework of the History, 
which will be put on exhibition next 
month at Manhattan’s Jewish Museum, 
took nearly six months and $4,000 
worth of materials to complete. To cap¬ 
ture the spirit of the revolution, Rivers 
forced tangible and intangible images 
into juxtaposition. A real rifle, a sculpt¬ 
ed wooden rifle, a painted rifle, silk- 
screened images of photographic rifles 
—all toy with vision. He inserted a 
real machine gun, glued real pencils to 
Gorky’s desk, painted over still photo¬ 
graphs of the revolution, added real 
plumbing (“It looks like a mysterious 
Rube Goldberg whisky still,” he quips) 
to the section on Soviet industrializa¬ 
tion. The final result: a collection of 
evocative images that collide like the 
fast-cutting montage of film. 

Plaster Galore. George Segal, 41, 
makes ghosts in plaster with all the pres¬ 
ence of living people. This is simply be¬ 
cause he casts his figures directly from 
human models. Now at New York’s 
Sidney Janis Gallery, his Costume Party 
differs from his previous work in its 
tinted surface. Two reclining silver fig¬ 
ures masquerade as Antony (with Ro¬ 
man helmet and G.I. gunbelt) and Cleo¬ 
patra (with painted Egyptian necklace). 

In aloof stances around them are a 
lumpy, black, helmeted “Pussy Galore- 
type,” a red, catlike woman with a 
yellow-feathered mask, and a green- 
robed priest. They posture like dement¬ 
ed inmates in a psychosexual drama, 
dancers in a group-therapy ballet. 

“We can be just as interested in a 
flat painting,” says Segal, “as in a dance 
concert.” He wants to jump from me¬ 
dium to medium in an attempt to dis¬ 
solve the boundaries between reality and 
dreams. “Have you ever been to a sub¬ 
way station?” he asks. “It is a totally 
man-made world of pure fantasy.” For 
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Edward Kienholz’s 22-ft.-iong The 
Beanery is life-sized replica of a Los 
Angeles artists’ hangout. Frozen in liber 
glass, the real props (including a $600 
mink stole) and clock-faced figures give 
off aura of suspended animation. 1 irne 
has halted at 10:10, Oct. 28, 1964, date 
of the Herald-Examiner on display in 
newspaper vendor at entrance {right). 

























his Costume Party, the theme “left me 
free to range from contemporary ex- | 
perience to Greco-Roman metamorpho¬ 
sis of man to beast. It’s illustrative of 
the many faces between man and wom¬ 
an in the nature of reality as I see it.” 

Nude Affirmations. The primary real¬ 
ity could once be fairly stated as what 
one sees in nature. But the retina of 
modern man is deluged with a thousand 
imagCvS that are themselves man-made, 
not the least of which flash from the 
television screen. To be true to reality 
means to include such images; so what 
is more logical than to tuck a TV screen 
into a painting. Or at least so thinks 
Tom Wesselmann, 34, who fiddles with 
the girl who doesn’t exist, the supersex 
symbol, the Great American Nude , and 
sets her in homey seraglio scenes dec¬ 
orated with real radiators. Lift the Ve¬ 
netian blind, and there is a calendar 
painting of a Japanese harbor. Or, as in 
one recent Nude, the whole scene is 
stamped out of multicolored translucent 
plastic and glows from within by elec¬ 
tric lights. 

“I refuse to draw the line between flat 
painting and three-dimensional struc¬ 
tures,” says Wesselmann. “I’m aware 
of the differences between real and imi¬ 
tation, but I don’t attach much signifi¬ 
cance to the distinction. A painter from 
Belgium was up to my studio and thinks 
my works have to do with capitalism 
because I use real products. Not so; 
it’s really an affirmation of the whole 
world.” 

Mattress-Sized Popsicles. In turning 
art into a supermarket display, artists 
are reacting violently against the gran¬ 
diloquent gestures of yesterday’s ab¬ 
stract expressionists, whose work often 
looked like a square inch of Constable 
blown up to jumbo size. As the life 
went out of such abstract handwriting 
on walls, artists fell back on the visible 
world. In their embrace of reality, they 
state that art is no longer that which 
only looks like art. 

Believing, too, that art is no longer 
something better than life, these artists 
have made collage—by definition, a 
simple matter of gluing things on can¬ 
vas—into a baroque explosion. Junk, ad¬ 
vertising images, taxidermy, cups and 
saucers are now all straining beyond 
the frame, blurring the division between 
painting and sculpture, making art into 
a scavenger hunt for the perishable pro¬ 
duce of the day. 

The pursuit is undertaken with relish 
and good humor, much as a Claes Old¬ 
enburg delights in making a mattress¬ 
sized Popsicle on a limp stick. Beauty 
seems no longer at stake; the word it¬ 
self is rarely used. But tough, satirical 
commentary abounds. “An artist should 
be an evangelist for looking,” says 
Rauschenberg. Yet in creating a sec¬ 
ond, magical reality, the artist often 
ends up with whole stage-sets, creating 
a future problem: What’s to keep the 
museums of the future from looking 
like a decayed Disneyland, or the whole 
back lot of M-G-M? 



Exotic New Contours, 
Heart-Shaped Holes 
Boom Doughnut Sales 


Drive-in Specialty Shops Bring 
New Glamor to Field; Their 

Turn Onitp Fiincv. Too 



Dollars 



Doughnuts... 


Skateboards 



Soybeans... 


Stocks 


and bonds 



James Bond. 



MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

1 Open Hi 

Jinan . 13*4 1 

;Dat . 34% 3 

;ck . 9<;4 

Asso ....... 23 2 

J.rl . 58 


. 25 % 2 

closing price of 


Sean Connery, as Agent 007, in the new James Bond thriller, THUNDERBALl, a United Artists release. 


This as business news—news that can^ 
give you a head start every business day. 


Doughnuts change shape, and a bak¬ 
ing-equipment manufacturer changes 
his sales plans. Skateboards zoom, and 
everybody, from police chiefs to band¬ 
age makers, feels the breeze. Over¬ 
night, ‘'007" becomes the trademark of 
a sprawling industry. 

Anything may affect business. But, 
today, there’s only one paper that can 
give you a fresh and thorough briefing 


on all kinds of business news every 
working day: The Wall Street Journal. 

Maybe that’s why The Journal has 
become the second largest daily in the 
country. See for yourself. It’s only 100 
at most newsstands. Or send $7.50 (or 
we can bill you) for a 3-month intro¬ 
ductory subscription to The Wall Street 
Journal, 2B116, 30 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10004. 


Only busy men have time to read 
The Wall Street Journal 
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The Washington Gallery of Modern Art 
invites you to a 

Members’ Preview of the Exhibition 


EDWARD KIENHOLZ —WORK FROM THE 60’s 


Tuesday Evening, November Twenty-First 
Eight to Ten at the Gallery 
and for 

An Evening with the Artist 

^B^ApWednesday Evening, November Twenty-Second, at 
GELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART Eight-Thirty 

O ^ Jokin' ’d^esiey Powell Auditorium, 2170 Florida Ave., N. W. 

NOV 17 
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N ar ^ that succeeds in fixing, 
around a single image, the dis- 
tided experience ot the times tends to 
occome folklore. The three tableaux 
exhibited by Edward Kienholz at the 
Ewan Gallery during October are now 
dismantled, stored away in the artist’s 
studio. But photographs will circulate 
in the art magazines, and it will not 
be long before one museum or another 
requests that one or another of them 
lake life again in an exhibition. It will 
not be long oefore we will be hearing 
people say, “It was like a Kienholz 
tableau,” exactly as wc now hear them 
say, “It was like something out of 
Kafka.” The three tableaux were: a 
scene in a 1938 Dodge automobile; an 
image of a girl strapped to a hospital 
talde, with huge plastic arrows shoot¬ 
ing outward from her abdomen, en¬ 
titled Happy Birthday”; a recon¬ 
struction of a small bedroom of the 
type that can be found on any street 
in America. 

I he ’38 Dodge is the real thing, cut 
down so that the running hoard of the 
little two-seater is almost on the 
ground, and the whole resting on a 
paten of phony grass on which an 
empty beer bottle or two lie scattered. 
( 1 he label, of course, would be 
“Olympia,” so that Manet can be on 
our minds when^we open the car’s 
door.) The headlights blaze away; the 
entire car is covered with bright blue 
flocking. Everything invites us to open 
the door; if we hesitate, it is because 
we suspect the sight that will greet 
us. We would really rather not; we 
would really rather just leave. But 
Kienholz’s art, like that of Lenny 
Bruce, depends on the victimization of 
the audience; the nature of the art 
has been shaped by the history of the 
audience, and its success depends on 
liie prompt translation of the artist’s 
hatred into the audience’s self-disgust. 
So we open the door, and there they 
are, Mildred and her chicken-wire 
boy friend, locked in love, all over 
the seat. The maniacal precision of 
the details registers dully: the key is 
in the ignition, her nag is where it 
would be, her cigarettes (lipstick on 
the butts), her compact, her blouse 
thrown over the dashboard (“Mildred” 
says the pin on the pocket), the half- 
empty case of beer on tire floor, the 
last bottle or two lying empty nearby. 

November 1964 


The windows have been converted 
into mirrors, and there we are, look¬ 
ing on. Gallons of epoxy glue hold 
everything in place, forming in scrofu¬ 
lous, tacKy pools. It we lean over, 
peer through the chicken-wire head to 
where the brain should be, we will 
find a pornographic snapshot where 
Mildred might think visions of love 
should be. Love. Some love. 

All of tne artists whose ritual chant 
begins with a recitation ot cetails tend 
soon enough to hallucinate their own 
details. Lenny Bruce’s visit from the 
Avon girl modulates into a mad 
fantasy oi rape, and his polite liberal 
making the ISegro guest feei at home 
becomes the most obscene of inter¬ 
rogators. (Kienholz could freeze either 
sidt at any point in a flood oi epoxy.) 

In ihe sickeningly accurate reproduc¬ 
tion of the bedroom, with its round 
mirror and dresser, its night-tables all 
adorned with their frilly dolls, clocks, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, radio blaring 
gibberish, clothes scattered snout (the 
underwear, pulled oft simultaneously 
with the trousers, rests within them), 
the scene in the bed hallucinates into 
grotesque caricature. Beneath the 
covers we make out the characteristic 
shape of love, but above are two huge 
balloon-shaped heads, entwined in pas¬ 
sion. Each head has a little peephole, 
and we step to do our peeping with 
the same sinking, sick feeling with 
which we reached to open the door of 
the bright-blue Dodge. In the heads, 
little dolls have been arranged into 
scenes of orgiastic fantasy. Love. 

T is an art made for no one’s liv- 
L1 ing room, and hurrah for that. It is 
an art which it would be quite point¬ 
less to seek to understand in terms of 
the standard categories ot art history: 
it is an art that owes more to Lenny 
Bruce than to Surrealism, and more 
to Allen Ginsburg than to Marcel 
Ducnamp. It comes out of the com¬ 
pulsive cataloging of the details of 
our days and ways that begins inno¬ 
cently enough with Whitman, and, 
within a century, spirals insanely to 
the relentless lists ot horrors compiled 
by the Beat poets and the obsessive, 
obscene humor of Lenny Bruce. It is 
an art that misses badly when it misses 
LIBRARY 
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and succeeds into folklore when it is 
right, for its great strength lies in its 
capacity to tear murderously through 
all sham right to the heart of the 
matter. 

Unlike the even level of excellent 
performance we can expect of, say, 
Marcel Duchamp or Robert Rauschen¬ 
berg, this is an art that produces bad 
work as frequently, if not more fre¬ 
quently, than it produces those images 
which make it worthwhile. The rea¬ 
sons are not difficult to come by. By 
its nature sensational, it can slip easily 
into sensationalism; indifferent to the 
employment of accepted techniques, it 
can botch its job with crude execu¬ 
tion; determined to reflect, precisely, 
a pig-pen of decayed culture, it too 
often becomes a pig-pen itself. This 
makes it hard to defend itself, and 
in an age that can follow its fashion¬ 
able avant-garde to any absurd ex¬ 
treme, this is an art that is quickly 
silenced by society. The despatch with 
which San Francisco cleaned up the • 
Beat movement is paralleled by the 
dozens oi lawsuits facing Lenny Bruce, 
and every Kienholz exhibition must 
deal with the imminent possibility of v 
police closure. It is an art, in the 
frnal^ analysis, of the moralist, and 
Kienholz, Bruce, Ginsburg and their 
liKe iin*c to a tradition that runs from 
George Orwell back to Isaiah. It is 
an art of exhortation, and its message 
is very old: “For all tables are full of 
vomit and filthiness, so that there is 
no place clean.” 

If Kienholz’s art is indifferent to *’* 
its connections with art history, it is 
also indifferent to its acceptance as 
an esthetic object. In the combines of 
Robert Rauschenberg, the construc¬ 
tions of Bruce Conner, there is an 
elegance, a genuine beauty, that tran¬ 
scends materials and dissonant juxta- 
positionings, but Kienholz has applied 
himself, and diligently, to divorcing 
for good the association of “beauty” 
with art. He has sealed off, deliber¬ 
ately and methodically, every possi¬ 
bility ot an esthetic response to his 
work, and this is undoubtedly the 
most radical aspect of his accomplish¬ 
ment. Tie has come closer than almost 
anyone else to an end to which the 
art of our times has been moving 
inexorably—the elimination of the art, 
with its baggage of esthetics, to leave 
only the artist. The artist as what? 

As prophet, medicine-man, witch-doc¬ 
tor, ter ri her of little girls, frenzied 
vessel of holy voices, as anything but 
maker of estheticaiiy suitable objects. 

For tnat is a role which has never 
flUed him. —Philip Leidek 
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Insanity? 


t Now that a decent interval has 

* passed, I've decided to shinny down 

* this fence and be properly polled on 
Cthe question: "Is Los Angeles Art 

Too Sexy for Our Impressionable 
„ Audiences?" 

“Tit's entirely possible that I might 
have nested permanently in the 

* honcontroversial security of that 
fence, if Supervisor Warren Dorn 
had admitted defeat and handed 
over his sword. But even though 

: the ignorant masses have turned 
'against him, he 
seems determined 
to continue his 
holy crusade to 
save us from our¬ 
selves. 

This w r arrior 
against sin, this 
political finger- 
painter, has 
drawn us a messy, 
globby sketch of 
_ . the County Art 

- Museum as a sort of penny arcade 

peep show. „ 

- The museum’s willingness to ex¬ 
hibit the works of Edward Kien- 
holz, he feels, is sufficient evidence 

. that our morals are in countywide 
decay. Dorn has said that his own 
_ wife is'an artist, who knows art. 

But he, begad, knows pornogra- 
•;phy. And, as an apparent expert, 
he feels that Kienholz has descend- 
. ed to the depths of that form. To 
, - prove it, his office troubled to send 
me a photograph of the artist's cur¬ 
ious* work, "Back Seat Dodge — 

• ’38" with, I blush to mention, the 
V back seat door opened. 

It is not a pretty scene. And I j 
doubt that Kienholz intended that / 
it should be. It's a portrayal of 
awkward, ungainly, totally unhap¬ 
py adolescent love play in a setting 
of discarded beer bottles. 



, Sickens, Saddens Viewer 

Yet it is not pornographic in any 
-sense except perhaps Warren 
Dorn's. The practical, if sinful pur- 
• pose of pornography is to titillate. 
This man has created a net and 
.papier-mache monster that sickens 
and, most of all, saddens the view- ? 
„er. 

I used that picture of the Back 
Seat Dodge somewhat like a post- 
card peddler in the Montmartre. - 
At every opportunity, I whipped it 
;out of the breast pocket, and 
showed it to as many PTA types as 
•possible. 

Their reaction was uniform. It 
.wasn't dirty to them. It was tragic. 
And it was ugly, because it forced 
.us to look at something that exists, 
but that we do not like to see. 

At the risk of contributing to the ; 

delinquency of a minor, I even 
showed it to one of my boys who, I 
must suspect, is not a complete 
stranger to back seats. "Jeez!" my 
' son, the art critic, said. "Makes 
you feel sick." 

Accusing Letter 

Along with that picture, Super¬ 
visor Dorn issued a copy of an ac¬ 
cusing letter he had sent to Ed¬ 
ward W. Carter, president of the ; 
Boards of County Arts, the man he r 
feels got him into this whole mess. 
i- r " • • . You will recall," Dorn's 
letter to Carter said in part, "your 
embarrassment and your concern 
and the fact that you sought my < 
expression and that of my col¬ 
leagues at the time. When you told > 

Tie this show had been shown in ; 
Pasadena, I, of course, assumed 
;:hat there could be nothing porno¬ 
graphic about it. . . " 
j And I feel a chill coming on. 
/Southern California has often 
^limbed the heights of nuttiness. 

3ut are we now to achieve the 
J ummit of insanity? With Mr. Dorn 
1 1 -the lead, are we going to reach 
that rarefied air where dispute is 
ettled on the basis of what's good 
Inough for Pasadena is good 
nough for the nation? 











I’ve heard or read a number of opinions 
that seem rational, more or less unbiased 
and not entirely knee-jerk reactions, and the 
synthesis of them seems to be: 

2. The exhibit is repulsive and by most 
standards may be indecent, regardless of 
what the artist had in mind, but it is not 
erotic. Its effect seems to be anti-erotic, anti- 
pomographic just as a photograph of dis¬ 
eased tissue is anti-pornographic. 

2. The exhibit, which may have the social 
message that its creator says he intended it 
to have, is not art. What is or is not art must 
always remain a matter of opinion, but I 
have found few, even among the very toler¬ 
ant, who think that these displays really can 
be called art. Henry Seldis, Times critic, de¬ 
scribed it as non-art, the apt way of saying it 
lacked artistic merit. 

But the big noise about this exhibit nas 
nothing to do with whether it is art or whe¬ 
ther it is erotic—it being neither. The issue 
is whether the County Board of Supervisors 
shall constitute itself as a Supreme Court of 
art criticism, enforcing its attitudes by cut¬ 
ting off the money necessary to operate the 
museum. That is the only real and tangible 
issue involved. 

★ 

# Some of the supervisors have now disasso¬ 
ciated themselves from that position and I 
think it was both regrettable and unwise 
that any of them ever took it. For if the 
displays at the museum are to be judged by 
what is politically expedient, and that is ine¬ 
vitable if the supervisors are to pass judg¬ 
ment on the displays, then we are going to 
have a very narrow, very impoverished pro¬ 
gram at the museum. 

One of the exciting things about art is that 
it begins in chaos, grows in controversy and 
flourishes on condemna¬ 
tion. Anything that is new 
almost certainly faces pub¬ 
lic opposition. Art has nev¬ 
er in the past thrived • 
■when it depended for its 
support upon the general 
public, and many artists 
now celebrated and em¬ 
balmed in the Louvre and 
the Metropolitan were 
damned by the public. 
Those who could not find 
a rugged individualist, 
with money, were doomed 
to starving frustration. 

All that is why the Los 
Angeles. County Museum of Art with a 
nonpolitical Board of Trustees as its gov¬ 
erning authority, has the best kind of or¬ 
ganization to provide a public-supported and 
yet virile museum. And that is why the in¬ 
tervention of the supervisors was unwise. 




But that’s all there really is to this con¬ 


troversy. No one has any business challeng- 
ing the privilege of anyone, including each 
of the Supervisors, to speak out loud and 
clear on what he thinks of the Kienholz ex¬ 
hibit. To express opinions about it—to con¬ 
demn it, to question the propriety of mak¬ 
ing it available in a public, institution—-may 
j indeed be a civic duty, but there is a vast 
difference between denouncing the exhibit 
and threatening to shut up the museum by 
I cutting off its funds. 

j Lest this sound as if I have no real opin- 

\ ion of my own, here’s what I think about it: 

* 

i 

I doubt very much that an art museum 
should have scheduled the Kienholz sociolo- 
;i gical exhibit, just as I doubt that the mes- 
j sage of the artist will have any effect what- 
h soever on the morals of those who pay their 
j dollar to look at it. 

And I would suspect that the Museum's 
l Board of Trustees has learned something 
’ from this experience, just as I hope the 
j Board of Supervisors has. If all of them 
), have, both boards, then it has been worth 
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Kienholz Legacy 
Reaches Past Art 

a An American origin;^ the artist’s 
and work fueled the force of the Beat 
Generation. 

By WILLIAM WILSON 

TIMES ART CRITIC 

f hen Ed Kienholz died Friday at 66 we lost 
more than a great American artist, as if that 
weren't melancholy enough. We lost a leading 
avatar of the Beat Generation. In the '50s, tiny 
bands of Bohemian poets and artists in Venice, - 
North Beach and Greenwich Village rebelled 
against those homogenizing times, igniting a cul¬ 
tural youth revolution that altered the fabric of 
American life forever. 

Well, maybe nothing is forever. Maybe the cut of 
Kienholz’s passing stings with such special smart¬ 
ness because it is the omen of the passing of an era 
as well as the loss of a hero. 

He was part of a time of voracious artistic 
curiosity. Growing up on an isolated farm near his 
birthplace in Fairfield, Wash., Kienholz found life 
austere, his father strict, his mother a rigorous 
fundamentalist. He stared at the distant lights of 
Spokane and dreamed of a place he called, "Out 
There.” At 17, he hit the road where his picaresque 
exploits made Jack Kerouac’s later adventures look 
a little tame. 

Where the later Beats would model themselves 
on black jazz musicians, European Existentialism, 

Please see KIENHOLZ, F6 



MAKS HA T. GORMAN / Los Angeles Times 


AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL: The 

death of artist Ed Kienholz 
inspires thoughts of his rela¬ 
tionship to the American myth, 
its art and folklore, and finds 
him an indispensable American 
original. An 'appreciation by 
William Wilson. FI 
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Continued from FI 

and Japanese Zen, Kienholz was 
magnetized to the rhythm of hon¬ 
ky-tonk America. Dives like Bar¬ 
ney’s Beanery and brothels like 
Roxie’s outside Las Vegas became 
subjects of later work. It was all 
basically autobiographical. 

He was entirely self-taught and 
absolutely in the mold of the 
American rugged individualist and 
self-made man. In the end, no one 
category of endeavor could contain 
him, but one where he decidedly 
earned a place was in the annals of 
American folklore along with Paul 
Bunyan, P.T. Barnum and Billy 
Sunday. 

He was a strapping Big Daddy 
type who ran his family like a clan 
and sported a Beelzebub goatee 
with eyebrows to match. He loved 
hunting, vintage cars and kids. He 
was married four times, finally to 
his art partner Nancy Reddin 
Kienholz, daughter of former 
LAPD top-cop Tom Reddin: 

Ashrewd opera_tpr andferocious • 
deal - maker,- the artist recalled that 
as a young man he needed a house ^ 
so he bought a duplex, cut it in half 
with a chain-saw, sold one piece 
for the price he’d paid for the 
whole and lived in the other half 
for free. 

As a gambler he was all but 
unbeatable. He could calculate 
odds in his head and shoot pool as if 
it were chess. He relished wiping 
out his—friends but there were 
limits. Once, broke in San Francis¬ 
co, he had a clean chance to roll a 
drunk who was literally bristling 
with $100 bills. Instead, he stuck 
him in a cab and intimidated tne 
driver into taking him straight 
home. 

His fundamental compassion 
fueled masterpieces like “The 
Wait,” and “Sollie 17,” which con¬ 
cern the blight of age and loneli¬ 
ness. i. 

He settled in Los Angeles in 
1953, having found it possible to 
swap a piece of his art to get a 
toothache fixed. Before founding 
the cradle of the L.A. avant garde 
with Walter Hopps in the Ferus 
gallery, he started galleries of his 
own, usually in theater spaces like 
the old avant-garde Coronet on La 
Cienega. It was prescient. His art 
would be intensely theatrical. In a 
world where the categorical mem¬ 
branes were more permeable, it 
would be easy to get Keinholz a 
spot along with Beckett, Ionesco 
and Pinter in the Theater of the 
Absurd. 


tainment that inspired the Laguna 
“Pageant of the Masters.” By the 
time of his controversial 1966 ret¬ 
rospective at the County Museum 
of Art, aesthetics were going mini¬ 
mal. Kienholz’s notion of using 
life-size spaces would serve art as 
different from his own as the 
austere California Light and Space, 
but for him the idea was to get 
everything in, sex and religion, 
comedy and tragedy, the cliche and 
the profound. 


Kienholz and the museum faced 
down the vulgarian attackers on 
the County Board of Supervisors 
and won more than the battle to 
show “Back Seat Dodge ’38.” They 
won the museum’s political inde¬ 
pendence. 


In 1973, the Kienholzes moved to 
Berlin. In Europe, where they have 
the distance to appreciate Ameri¬ 
can vernacular culture, Kienholz 
was revered as an American origi¬ 
nal like jazz, comics, Charlie Chap- j 
lin and Jerry Lewis. His influence 
shows in the work of Joseph Beuys 
and probably helped: fuel German .] 
- Neo- Expressionism.. 


I visited, him and NanC'y- :last v 
-summer at their idyllic summer 
compound on a lake near the little 
town of Hope, Ida. A bit leery at 
first of his reputation as a practical 
joker, I found him admirable and 
sensitive. Up there, Kienholz was 
the great patriarch, surrounded by 
the young artists he liked to help, 
his family, old friends like Monte 
and Betty Factor, and a little 
African American girl nicknamed 
Tank he and Nancy informally 
adopted as part of a foundation to 
help poor kids. 


% 


Ed was clearly planning to de¬ 
part the planet. He said the studios 
would go to the University of Idaho 
as a museum and training center. 
He had diabetes and could no 
longer feel his feet, but comment¬ 
ed: “I’ve had a good run, a marvel¬ 
ous life. If it’s time to go I’m not 
worried about it.” 


Now he’s gone. His admirers 
worry that somehow he won’t get 
his artistic due since he has never 
had a major retrospective. One is 
planned for New York’s Whitney 
Museum in 1996 but lots could go 
wrong. Most of his major works 
belong to European collectors. 
Shipping costs will be enormous. 
What if there are changes at the 
museum? 


Artistically, he invented the life- 
size tableau, rescuing the same 
19th-Century form of polite enter - 


Well-wishers should be inclined, 
I think, to share Kienholz’s sereni¬ 
ty. If it’s time to happen, it will 
happen. And, more important: It is 
simply impossible to imagine a 
history of the American aesthetic 
withouthim. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND A RECEPTION 


IN HONOR OF 


NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 7th, 1994 

6 - 8 pm 


77 market street 
valet parking 


L.A. LOUVER 

55 North Venice Boulevard, Venice, CA 90291, Tuesday - Saturday, 11 - 5 pm and 
77 Market Street, Venice, CA 90291, Tuesday - Saturday, 12 - 5 pm and by appointment 
validated parking available. Tel 310- 822 -4955 Fax 310 - 821 - 7529 
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GOODBYE ED KIENHOLZ 


Who Would 
Have Thought 
That You 
of all 

People Would 
Find Hope? 

West Travel by Art Seidenbaum 

Edward Kienholz is moving. 

Edward Kienholz, artist, outdoors- 
man, land-trader, man obsessed with 
time and place and death. 

Edward Kienholz of beard and 
paunch and muscle, a man who walks 
like a bear, clumping over ground in 
big boots and sometimes growling at 
smaller creatures. 

He has lived in Los Angeles for 
the last 17 years, building sculptures 
— he caHs them tableaux — big 
enough for people to walk in and con¬ 
front their own mortality, in a mock 
mental hospital, house of ill repute, 
beanery, bedroom. He started one of 
the first avant-garde galleries in Los 
Angeles and then he created a vocab¬ 
ulary for art that includes junk 
materials, four-letter words, pop 
songs, stale smells, greasy surfaces, 
old newspapers, loud noises and in¬ 


timate notes. That personal language 
has become international; a show of 
Kienholz has been traveling the major 
museums of Europe for the past 
couple of years. 

Edward Kienholz, the uneffete es¬ 
thete, is now preparing for a per¬ 
manent move to Hope, Idaho, popu¬ 
lation approximately 100, so that he 
can stay—in time and place and life 
—in the settings resplendent on these 
pages. Hope nuzzles the shores of pic¬ 
ture-pure Lake Pend Oreille and 
Kienholz has been enjoying summers 
there for the last few years. 

Now he owns some 475 Idaho acres 
for his pleasure and protection: “I 
have in this system isolated myself,” 
says Kienholz. “Private ownership of 
land may be a root of war and heart¬ 
break; it may also be the root for 
man’s control of his own destiny.” He 
thinks the behaviorists who talk terri¬ 
tory are right, that man and animal 
share a basic instinct about their turfs 
and that people get in trouble when 
they fight instinct instead of dealing 
with it. People in ghettos feel exploit¬ 
ed because they have no pride of 
ownership—of land, of institutions. 
Mobility may be no more natural for 
man than animal: “A deer never 
moves more than five miles from 
where he was born, not in a lifetime, 
unless pressured by hunters or disas¬ 
ter.” 

The idea of locating an alternate 
life style is popular, be it communal, 
tribal or mass withdrawal. Everybody 
numbed by smog or driven by fear 
seems to be going. But Kienholz is 


homing as an individual; he’s much 
better trained for being his own man 
than other urban expatriates. He was 
bom 43 years ago in a Northwest 
farming town, more than five miles 
from Hope as the deer runs, but the 
sky and soil are familiar. 

He learned the homely arts as a kid 
—carpentry, mechanics, plumbing— 
the things a country man must do for 
himself. He hunted for his food and 
he still does, convinced that man, the 
omnivore, was meant to hunt; we who 
eat ceUophane-wrapped supermarket 
meat are one step removed from the 
more honest process. 

Kienholz goes back to begin where 
he began, where he can work ma¬ 
chines and animals, both of which he 
respects. He has three horses and two 
dogs at Hope. He has one station 
wagon, one pickup and one cattle 
truck, all stationed right outside. 

He also has family. Marilyn Kien¬ 
holz, wife and superior cook and im¬ 
porter of fashions from Finland. Jen¬ 
ny Kienholz, 10. Noah Kienholz, 9. 
They are all attractive and almost del¬ 
icate compared to the man of the 
house, who admits that, “The great 
green simpleton image I push all the 
time, the butterball of good-natured 
fun, is defense.” The children often 
camp outside the house, at places 
they call “Heaven One” and “Heaven 
Two”; stern parent Edward thinks it’s 
marvelous and only possible at places 
such as Hope. 

The summer place is furnished like 
a Kienholz tableau: lamps on bases 
made of old oil cans. An /Continued 
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Kienholz (top) is right at home 
among the solid realities of 
Idaho’s countryside and the log 
cabin he worked on himself. 

end table that used to be a coffee 
chest. A thermometer on the wall ad¬ 
vertising Pepsi-Cola. Wood stove in 
the middle of the living room. Ash 
tray advertising Coca-Cola in Span¬ 
ish. Brown velour couch, on last legs 
and losing stuffing. Bugle on which 
father or mother call the children to 
dinner. Lichtenstein print on the wall. 

The appliances are new and shiny: 
refrigerator, oven, short wave radio, 
washer. Kienholz traded his own 
watercolors for them as part of a 
memorable series of originals. Against 
a background wash, Ed stenciled the 
name of a specific object he wanted, 
ranging from tools to automobiles. 
“For a refrigerator,” for instance. He 
went to the money series after the 
thing series; these were simple washes 
with bald numbers on them ranging 
serially from $1 to $1,000, signed 
with Kienholz’ thumbprint. This ulti¬ 
mate statement about the value of art 
and art collection is still selling well, 
with early numbers such as $6 or $12 
already worth three figures. When 
$1,000 is sold, Ed thinks he’ll have 
his thumbprint changed by plastic 
surgery. 

Old friend and summer neighbor 
Monte Factor says, “Ed operates like 
a farmer because he’s preparing for 
winter all the time.” 

The major preparation in process is 
a magnificent log cabin which Ed 
found in the wilderness, bought for 
$300 and had moved to Hope for 
$1,250. The white pine logs are 14 
inches in diameter and unavailable 
today at any diameter. When Kien¬ 
holz is through building /Continued 
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the inside spaces and adding his own 
pitch roof, he’ll have a three-bedroom 
house that could warm the winters of 
his great great grandchildren’s grand¬ 
children. 

Rick Cohan, a helper on Kienholz’ 
sculpture in Los Angeles, came up for 
the summer to work on the house. He 
camped out behind the horses. 

Two college students hired on to 
assist Cohan. Kienholz acted as con¬ 
tractor, designer and director of car¬ 
pentry. They worked every working 
day. The cabin may be ready for all- 
year occupancy after another sum¬ 
mer. 

It’s already an attraction in an area 
that attracts few tourists. The local 
people may not understand art but 
they know what construction they 
like. Kienholz enjoys a kind of half¬ 
way acceptance with the citizens of 
Hope and Clark Fork and Sandpoint, 
partly because his parents own a 
year-round home around a bend in 
the lake, partly because locals recog¬ 
nize this refugee from Los Angeles as 
a man who knows his way around 
earth and animals. The cabin is some¬ 
thing they appreciate as a thing of 
beauty and permanence. “It takes a 
while with local people,” says Kien¬ 
holz. “You can reveal and they can 
understand and they give you back 
verbiage until they know you.” 

Ed does other things that residents 
respect. He shoots a pretty fair game 
of pool with the country sharks at Bil¬ 


ly Derr’s Playhouse Bar in Clark 
Fork. He enjoys a tough night of po¬ 
ker with ex-Congressman Comp 
White, Billy Derr, the Factors and 
anybody else willing to play check- 
and-raise, no limits. He bids shrewdly 
at the Saturday night auction in Sand- 
point. 

The auction is the week’s social ex¬ 
citement, at Glen Eggers’ auction 
barn; a jerry-built patchwork of slats 
and boards and benches. Old Glen 
Eggers himself sits at a pulpit in the 
center of the room. The grandstand is 
full; housewives in cotton dresses, 
men in hats with necks have been 
lined by the sun, babies in diapers 
and young lovers. The auction is 
something to do. 

“We got a real good sump pump 
here,” begins Glen. “Man who 
brought it in says it’s real good. I got 
a dollar here,” he continues, recog¬ 
nizing a bidder, “dollar and a half 
anywhere . . . dollar and a half . . . 
where’s two dollars?” 

A sign below Eggers’ pulpit reads, 
THE HOUSE CANNOT GUARON- 
TEE ANYTHING. 

Glen sells a length of copper tubing, 
then a picket fence for $1, then a ta¬ 
ble full of assorted stuff—toaster, 
jars, 45 rpm phonograph, adding ma¬ 
chine, batteries—for $5 all together. 
Eggers describes a chair that he sells 
for $1: “If you was as old as that 
you’d be wrinkled up and crippled, 
too.” 


The merchandise becomes ever 
more exotic: pregnant live rabbit, 24- 
inch black and white TV console, box 
of fresh cucumbers, painting of elk on 
tree bark, handwringer. “They’s 
people here for junk and people here 
for furniture,” shouts Eggers. 

Kienholz sits smiling, like a bud- 
dha, and bids only on those things he 
wants: a 50-foot measuring tape for 
$1.50, a level for $2.50, two comer 
shelves for $1 to replace a shelf in 
“Roxy’s,” his tableau of a 1943 
whorehouse, and a ping-pong table 
for $3, a gift for Monte Factor. 

The social centers at Clark Fork are 
Billy Derr’s bar, the hardware store, 
the grocery (which is also the bakery, 
notions shop and library) and Wally 
Erickson’s Texaco Station. Ed likes 
to bring people by Wally’s so they can 
see the mongoose. 

Wally Erickson hugs Lynn Kien¬ 
holz, slaps Ed on the shoulder and 
smiles at the visitors. The mongoose, 
he says, is in the garage. In the garage 
is a sturdy box with openings covered 
in metal mesh. DON’T TOUCH, says 
a sign on the box. Through the mesh 
a tail is visible. Wally explains that 
the mongoose got loose just the other 
day and nearly bit the arm off a cu¬ 
rious neighbor. As he tells vicious 
mongoose stories, he prods the tail 
and suddenly the box flies open, the 
tail springs up and the visitors recoil, 
screaming. 

It is a hoax, of course; no mon¬ 


goose, just a foxtail attached to elas¬ 
tic. Wally has been playing this joke 
for four years whenever a newcomer 
shows up. 

Clark Fork can use the humor. The 
logging business had been bad. Sever¬ 
al houses have been abandoned in the 
town. One morning Leonard Butler 
dropped in on the Kienholzes to have 
“some sipping whiskey” and com¬ 
plain that 15 lumber companies in the 
area have shut down. Butler, crewcut 
and rock-chinned, used to earn his 
living hauling logs. Now he’s looking 
for odd jobs with his truck and his 
machinery. “When people ask me 
what I’m doing,” he told Kienholz, “I 
tell them I’m on the Nixon prosperity 
program.” Ed hired Butler to help 
make a road to the cabin. 

Only a few young people find Hope 
in their summer-long searches for 
beauty or escape. Lake Pend Oreille 
is not on the main road to anywhere. 
A young full-bearded man and his 
full-breasted wife were in the Hope 
market one evening while Ed was 
buying cigarettes and taffy. They 
asked him if he knew a place where 
they might camp at the lake, free. 
Kienholz directed them to a magnif¬ 
icent spot with an empty cabin. 

The next day Ed was touring the 
lake in his small powerboat, showing 
off where the trout are caught, where 
the geese live and how he hunts the 
islands. He passed the cabin and 
there were the two young people wav- 





Keinholz during the fa¬ 
mous 1966 uproar over his 
County Museum exhibit. 


mg. Kienholz beached his 
boat. 

The couple’s VW van 
broke down, they said. Kien¬ 
holz went back for his truck 
and spent the rest of the af¬ 
ternoon towing them out. 
And while the young adults 
argued that the land was 
beautiful and shouldn’t be¬ 
long to anybody, Kienholz 
told them that communal 
property doesn’t work, 
reaching back to remind 
them that when the Russian 
peasants took over the Win¬ 
ter Palace, they fought each 
other about who could stay 
where and destroyed the 
place. 

The couple thanked him 
for being guide and rescuer 
and guessed that he must be 
a professor. Kienholz said he 
hates to teach, finally admit¬ 
ted that he “makes art.” 

One afternoon, the Wen- 
dlemere Water Association 
had a meeting at the Pollins’ 
house to figure out whether 
the system that taps lake wa¬ 
ter is adequate to serve the 
members. Wendlemere is the 
section of lake where Kien¬ 
holz lives and he is a director 
in the association. But there 
was some question about 
whether his new cabin could 
be part of the system. And 
there were worries about 
how to include the Fisher 
family, who had been prom¬ 
ised water two years earlier. 
After all, the present main is 
small and the present pump 
has been working round-the- 
clock. 

Houses were referred to as 
Neil’s place or Lohman’s or 
the Gregson house. There are 
no numbers yet at the lake. 

The meeting lasted two 
hours. The Association 
agreed to include Kien¬ 
holz and Fisher without 
continued 





Ed & Nancy Kienholz, Drawing For The Jesus Corner 
































Nancy Reddin Kienholz 
The Heartland, 1996-98 

Mixed media assemblage, 94 x 96 x 12 1/2 inches 



Edward & Nancy Reddin Kienholz 
White Hand Down, 1993 

Mixed media assemblage, 30 x 15 1/2 x 11 inches 


Edward & Nancy Reddin Kienholz 

February 11 - March 13, 2004 


Reception: 
February 11,2004 
5 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. 


BRAUN STEIN/QUAY GALLERY 

430 Clementina St., San Francisco, CA 94103 (Between 5th & 6th St.) 

Tuesday - Saturday 11 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 415/278-9850 fax: 415/278-9841 
www.bquayartgallery.com email: bquayg@pacbell.net 
































PAUL COATES 


Sin or 
Insanity? 


Now that a decent intervaJ has 
passed, I've decided to shinny down 
this fence and be properly polled on 
the question: ’Ms Lbs Angeles Art 
Too Sexy for Our Impressionable 
Audiences?” 


It’s entirely possible that I might 
have nested permanently in the 
noncontroversial security of that 
fence, if Supervisor Warren Dorn 
had admitted defeat and handed 
over his sword. But even though 
the ignorant masses have turned 
against him, he 
seems determined 
to c o n t i n u e his 
holy c rusade to 
save us from our¬ 
selves. 

This warrior 
against sin, I, h i s 
political finger- 
painter, has 
drawn us a messy, 
giobby sketch of 
the C o u n t y Art 
Museum as a sort of penny arcade 
peep show. 

The museum’s willingness to ex¬ 



hibit the works of Edward Kien- 
holz, he feels, is sufficient evidence 
that our morals are in countywide 
decay. Dorn has said that his own 
wife is an artist, who knows art. 
But he, begad, knows pornogra¬ 
phy. And, as an apparent expert, 


he feels that: Kienholz has descend¬ 


ed to the depths of that form. To 
prove if, his office troubled to send 
me a photograph of the artist's cur¬ 
ious work. "Back Seat Dodge 
TS” with, f blush, to mention, the 
bark seal door opened. 

ft is not a pretty scene. And f 
bvihi rh;U Kienholz; intended rh;-:* 


ft should he. lbs a portrayal oi 
awkward, ungainly, totally unhap¬ 
py adolescent Jove play in a setting 
o( discarded beer bottles. 

Sickens, Saddens Viev/cr 

^ fit it is not pornographic in any • 
sense except perhaps Warren 
Dorn's. The practical, if sinful pur¬ 
pose of pornography is to titillate. : 
This man has created a net and 1 
papier-mache monster that sickens 
and, most of all, saddens the view¬ 
er. 

„ r used that picture of the Back i 
Seat Dodge somewhat like a post,- f 
card peddler in the Montmartre. , 
At every opportunity, I whipped it I 
out of the breast, pocket, and 
showed it to as many PTA types as ■ 
possible. 

1 heir reaction was uniform. It ' 
wasn't dirty to them. It. was tragic. * 
And it was ugly, because it forced 
us to look at something that, exists, 
but that, we do not like to see. ^ 
At the risk of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor, I even * 
showed it to one of my boys who, I 4 
must suspect, is not a complete if 
stranger to back seats. "Jeez!" my 
son, the art critic, said. "Makes 
you feel sick. ” 

§ 

Accusing Letter m 

. Along with that picture, Super- 
visor Dorn issued a copy of an ac- IG 
cusing letter he had sent to Ed- w 
ward W. Cartel', president of the o 
boards of County Arts, the man lie 
ieels got him into this whole mess. a 
"... You will recall," Dorn’s 
letter to Carter said in part, "your ^ 
embai rassment, and your concern 
and the fact that you sought my r ‘ ! 
expression and that of my col- 
leagues at. the time. When you told ?! 
me this show had been shown in 
Pasadena, I, of course, assumed 
that there could be nothing porno- : - 
graphic about it...” A ‘ 

And I feel a chill coming on. 
Southern California has often a 
climbed the heights of nuttiness, u 
but are we now to achieve the i 
summit of insanity? With Mr. Dorn o 
m the lead, are we going to reach l 
nil lareiied air where dispute is ^ 
settled on the basis of what’s good 
enough for Pasadena is good 
enough for the nation • 








The Supervisors and Modern Art 


r Through its powers of appointment, and 
appropriation the Board of Supervisors 
wields considerable administrative in¬ 
fluence on the County Museum of Art:. 
But should this influence be extended to 
second-guessing the museum's board of 
trustees and staff in matters of artistic— 
rather than administrative—judgment? 

| The obvious answer is that it should not. 

1 This week the supervisors urged that 
an exhibit of artist Edward Kienholz's 
work, due to go on display next Wednes¬ 
day, be removed from the museum, on the 
grounds that parts of the exhibit are 
"meaningless . . . revolting . . . and por¬ 
nographic." The five-man board unani¬ 
mously reached this determination, even 
though apparently only two board mem¬ 
bers had actually seen the exhibit. 

The executive committee of Ihe 
museum's board of trustees, later support¬ 
ed by the entire board, quite properly re¬ 
jected the supervisor' strong appeal. It 
pointed out that the artistic worthiness of 
works selected for exhibition is deter¬ 
mined by the museum's professional staff. 

The board itself, said the executive com¬ 
mittee's statement, does not claim the 
professional qualifications to pass judg¬ 
ment on the quality or character of art 
forms, so long as "they represent an 
honest statement by a serious artist." Nor 
does it expect that all who view the Kien- 


holz exhibit will necessarily find it to 
their liking. 

But, said the committee's statement, "a 
great museum, like a great library, ac¬ 
quires, displays and studies but does not 
pass judgment; only society, present and 
future, can do that." 

The supervisors do, of course, have eve¬ 
ry right to express their opinions about 
exhibits at the County Museum of Art. 
They also have the legal right and power 
to reduce or eliminate appropriations for 
the museum, and the power to determine 
the composition of the museum's govern¬ 
ing board. 

These rights, however, certainly do not 
confer any particular expertise in the 
area of art: on the board, nor any basis for 
assuming that personal tastes are some¬ 
how universal. The supervisors have im¬ 
plicitly recognized this by delegating mat¬ 
ters of artistic selection to the museum's 
trustees and, through them, to a compe¬ 
tent professional staff. 

Politics has no place in judging works 
of art, and politicians have no mandate to 
attempt to dictate what is or isn't of artis¬ 
tic value. The Kienholz exhibit, which 
will be open only to persons over the age 
of 18, obviously is controversial. Whether 
it will be accepted or rejected by the pub¬ 
lic is, equally obviously, something the 
public alone should be permitted to de¬ 
cide. 
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CIK Twes 


“It’i a lovely exhibit, thanks to the self-appointed guardians of public 

morals!” 

































































Kienholz, B-&*no /Vangy 


BRAUNSTEIN/QUAY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


GALLERY 

SINCE 1961 


EXHIBITION 

DATE: 

HOURS: 
ADDRESS: 


ED KIENHOLZ & NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ, ASSEMBLAGE 
PETER VOULKOS, RECENT SCULPTURE 

APRIL 13 - MAY 22, 1993 

TUESDAY - FRIDAY 10:30-5:30, SATURDAY 11:00-5:00 
BRAUNSTEIN/QUAY GALLERY 

250 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 


Braunstein/Quay Gallery will feature the works of 
internationally renowned environmental artists Edward Kienholz 
and Nancy Reddin Kienholz and master ceramic sculptor Peter 
Voulkos. 

The Merry-Go-World or Begat by Chance and the Wonder 
Horse Trigger is the latest project of Ed and Nancy Kienholz. To 
create this significant body of work, the Kienholzes spent the 
last four years travelling the world, gathering photographs and 
collecting indigenous materials. Their intent was to assemble a 
major environment which would explore universal notions of 
destiny and the random accident of birth. While working on the 
project, a special mono-series developed, which will be exhibited 
in this San Francisco premiere. Echoing the intent of the 
overall project, these three-dimensional works depict scenes from 
different locations and represent the inequitable division of the 
world's wealth, from poverty to privilege. 

Bay Area artist Peter Voulkos, pioneer of the Abstract 
Expressionist Clay Movement, will exhibit his most recent body of 
work. The artist continues to draw on and manipulate his familiar 
plate, stack, and ice bucket forms, using clay as his "canvas." 
All of the pieces in this show are anagama wood fired; this 
Japanese kiln process allows for a wide variety of color and a 
natural glaze. 

Photographs available upon request. 


250 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO CA 94108 415/392-5532 







EDWARD K1ENH0LZ AND NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ AI GEMINI 
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Edward Kienholz 
and 

Nancy Reddin Kienholz 



October 25 —November 22,1986 


You are cordially invited to attend a reception 
for the artists 

Friday, October 24, 7-9pm 

Valet Parking 


L.A. LOUVER 

77 Market Street, Venice, California 90291 
Tuesday through Saturday 12 noon—5pm 
213/822-4955 
















The Billionaire Deluxe 
1977 

Edition: 56 
I I" x 15 1/8" x 14" 
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The Jerry Can Standard 
1981 

Edition: 26 
45 1/2" x 18" x 12" 


Kuhne & Nagel 
1981 

From a series of 
12 unique T.V.s 
43 3/4"• X 19 1/2" X 17 1/2" 















The Same Old Shoe #25 
1984 

From a series of 
36 un ique T.V.s 
10 1/2" x 9 1/2" x 16 3/4" 
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KIENHOLZ AND MUSEUM 


Controversy Goes On 


I am writing in defense of Super¬ 
visor Warren Dorn's criticism of the 
now well-advertised (unfortunately) 
Kienholz exhibit. 

Far from ridiculing Dorn, we 
.. should be proud that he had the cou¬ 
rage to take a stand against it. His 
was the reaction of a decent man 
against vulgar, tasteless, if not por¬ 
nographic, trash that should be 
. shown in a back alley instead of in a 
" beautiful art museum. 
a We are told that the exhibit repre¬ 
sents life. I tell you one thing, I hope 
Xnever meet in life that woman with 
an animal’s skull for a head, whose 
picture I saw. Perhaps , a very de¬ 
graded side of life is portrayed, but 
why emphasize it? 

I feel sorry for our young people 
today, bombarded as they are from 
all sides by sordid movies and porno¬ 
graphic books, and now this. Why 
not lift their spirits .and ideals by 
showing them the beauty and gra¬ 
ciousness that still exist in life? 

I will hand one thing to Kienholz. 
He’s smart. He’3 really smart to 
have perpetrated such a hoax on the 
public in the name of art—art mind 
you. He must be laughing in his 
beard. 

MRS. ROBERT FULLERTON JR., 

Pasadena. 


After all the years of reading The 
Times, its image now is sullied for 
me because of its stand on the Kien¬ 
holz exhibit at the County Museum. 
Example — Paul Coates' column of 
April 5. 

I have studied art for years, and 
have thought of art as a cultural pur¬ 
suit. However, how can one obtain 
culture out of a trash barrel, or a 
house of prostitution? 

Shame on The Times for its cru¬ 
sade to foster pornography. 

DISAPPOINTED, 

Torrance. 


state norms which, together with 
Stalin’s atrocious tastes, made a 
shambles of Soviet artistry. 

This need not happen in America. 
Even now, government may disen¬ 
gage itself from the arts. If it does 
not do so, it may choose to follow its 
traditionally neutral role and leave " 
the censorship to private or group 
initiative. 

Once government begins to set up 
norms, however, the public may find 
itself at the mercy of a man or men 
whose tastes are just as bad as the 
recently resurrected Stalin’s. 

And I, for one, happen to like Ru¬ 
bens. 

STEPHEN L. GOULD, 
Claremont. 

P* 

In The Times 1 Editorial Views of 
the Week (April 3) in regard to the 
controversy over the exhibit by ar¬ 
tist Edward Kienholz, it was stated: 
"But the key issue in the matter 
shouldn’t be forgotten; no govern¬ 
ment nor elected official has any 
right to determine as a matter of pol- - 
icy what standards should prevail in 
any of the arts. This is for the public f 
to decide." 

It seems to me that this is not a 
question of setting standards for any 
of the arts. This is a question of whe¬ 
ther this particular exhibit should be 
shown in the County Museum of Art 
which is supported by the people 
through their tax dollars. 

Who else is going to represent the 
public but the elected officials who 
the people elected to office? 

Supervisors^ Dorn and Hahn were 
right in not wanting an exhibit of 
this kind in the County Art Museum, 
and I firmly believe that an over¬ 
whelming majority of the people 
support them in this contention. 

MARJORIE A. MORIN, 1 
Sepulveda. 

, W p* ‘ . 








The Times’ editorial cartoons 
(April 6) — Conrad's of "Five Dollar, 

, Billie" and Grant's of Stalin rising 
from the ashes of history—are not 
’ entirely unrelated. 

We might do well to reflect that it 
was none other than the inglorious 
Georgian who gave impetus to the 
doctrine of socialist realism, a prin- 
* ciple which even today confounds 
the artists of Russia, 

Case in point: Daniel and Sinyav- 
i sky, the recently jailed authors 
' whose crime was the violation of So¬ 
viet state norms. 

The crux of the Kienholz affair is 
not pornography. Art museums are 
already stocked with nudes by such 
j titillators as Rubens and Botticelli. 
Rather, the problem centers 
around the posture which govern- 
; mental organs take towards artists 

> and their endeavors. 

In America this has traditionally 

> been a neutral posture, largely be¬ 
cause art has been the concern of 
the wealthy few who were well able 

1 to provide galleries and other requi¬ 
sites of support for those who did 
j the creating. 

i As last year's showing on the 
White House lawn demonstrates, 
1 this is no longer the case. Govern¬ 
mental organs on all levels have be¬ 
come involved, perhaps inextrica¬ 
bly, with-art. 

In Russia the upshot of this in¬ 
volvement was the establishment of 


As I recently unintentionally at¬ 
tended the opening of the Edward • 
Kienholz exhibit at the Los Angeles ? 
County Museum, I would say that I r 
was neither shocked nor upset nor 
emotionally stimulated pro or con to 
the exhibit. ' ; . . 

However, having read all the com- •> 
ments in The Times, both editorially 
and in letters to the editor both he- j 
fore and after the exhibit opened, 
and having seen a single interview |j 
only with the artist on television 
briefly, I find that in my opinion 
those people who are shocked by it 
are not living in reality; those people 
who think it is pornographic are not 
living in reality. 

The other end of the spectrum are 
those people who feel neither one 
way or the other, I feel, because this 
has been going on since time imme¬ 
morial. v : 

This is a rather crude way that 
any 5-year-old child could use to ex¬ 
press emotionalism. 

To me, those people who think it i3 
art expressing a sound idea are also 
living out of reality. I find the atti¬ 
tudes of people perhaps have furth¬ 
ered this gentleman's work out of 
proportion to its real value. . . 

I am sure my own five children 
could express the hardness of life 
equally as well with similar shock¬ 
ing results without resorting to such 
crude basism. 

DAVID R. EWING, M.D. 

Placentia. 


*«* T • 





Surveying the 
Kienholz Row 


BY NICK B. WILLIAMS, Editor The Times 

Almost everyone has expressed an opi¬ 
nion on the Edward Kienholz exhibit at the 
County Art Museum, and almost everyone 
who has done so has instantly been blasted 
by those who disagree. 

^This past week I've had my share of blasts 
from those who think that a Vacation for a 
comic strip—in this case Little Orphan An¬ 
nie—-is a solid indication of immorality, bad 
taste, lack of patriotism and a tendency to¬ 
ward Communist sympathies. Some of these 
allegations strongly resemble the allegations 
made against the County Museum of Art 
and/or Edward Kienholz although so far I 
don’t think Communist sympathy has been 
linked to the back seat of a decrepit Dodge. 

I want to get on record quickly as saying 
that I think both these furors, totally unre¬ 
lated, do indicate an emotional vigor on the 
part of the residents of Los Angeles—do in¬ 
dicate our well-established ability to froth at 
the mouth over relatively minor matters 
while remaining calm about the potential 
collapse of our position in South Vietnam, an 
issue so paramount that it gravely involves 
the lives of every one of us. 

> - ★ 

Some may contend, and I would be in¬ 
clined to side with them, that the state of 
public morals is itself an issue so paramount 
that it gravely involves the lives of every 
one of us. But I doubt that the state of pub¬ 
lic morals, at this moment, is quite so critical 
as the Vietnamese war. . 

Elsewhere in today's Times our subscri¬ 
bers will find up-to-the-minute discussions 
of the crisis in Vietnam, as well as the very 
latest news reports from The Times' two 
correspondent there, Ruben Salazar and 
Jack Foisie. Those reports ought to be read 
with intense concern, and I suggest that 
anyone reading these remarks stop it at - 
once and turn back. For all that I am going 
to write about concerns—not Little Orphan 
Annie, which is too personal—the Kienholz 
exhibit. 


KlgNHOl'Z., £t> 


L.A. LOUVER, Inc. 


55 N. Venice Blvd. 
Venice, CA 90291 
(310) 822-4955 
FAX (310) 821-7529 

PRESS RELEASE v ' 


EXHIBITION: ED KIENHOLZ AND NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 

TITLE: "76 J.C.s Led the Big Charade and Other Works" 
DATES: October 8, 1994 - November 12, 1994 

LOCATION: 77 Market Street, Venice, CA 90291 


L.A. Louver will exhibit a selection of some of the last 
collaborative works by Ed Kienholz and Nancy Reddin Kienholz made 
prior to Ed's death on June 10, 1994. The works were produced 
from 1990 to 1994 in all three of their studios in Berlin, 
Germany; Hope, Idaho; and Houston, Texas. 

The works continue the Kienholz' reaction to the social and 
political circumstances in the world around them. The themes of 
organized religion, politics and child abuse are explored in a 
graphic and sexually explicit fashion. Some works are quite 
shocking, others poignant, but all are powerful images tha ; t 
continue the strong social message the Kienholzes have been known 
for in their work together, and from Ed's beginnings in the 50's. 

An installation of crucifixes entitled "76 J.C.s Led the Big 
Charade" sets the tone for the exhibition. Comprised of framed 
images of Christ, from many different cultures, these crosses are 
made from a child's wagon handle with various symbolic mixed 
media objects and material. A graphic depiction of the 
exploitation associated with televized religion is explored in 
"All Have Sinned in Rm 323" . This work shows a seated woman, her 
legs embracing a television set full of flashing lights and an 
orgy of multi-racial Barbie and Ken dolls. Watching over the 
scene is a bejewelled Tammy Faye Bakker and a harshly lit photo 
of Christ, praying to the heavens for hope. 

The theme of corruption in politics, "My Country Tis of Thee" 
depicts four pantless but otherwise fully suited politicians with 
one leg in a barrel which supports a waving American flag 
above their heads. Each of their left hands hold a partial 
American flag over their heart, and each of their right hands 
grasps the erect penis of the of man behind him. 

One shocking work included in the exhibition is an angry 
reaction on the subject of child abuse. "The Bear Chair " depicts 
a bear, dressed in an undershirt and cowboy boots, hind legs on a 
chair, front’legs on a dresser, admiring his powerful image 
reflected in a three way mirror. A child's head on the chair's 
seat is close to his erect penis and her body is tied beneath the 
chair. Scratched into the dressing table top are the angry words 
"If you ever tell, I'll hurt your mama real bad". 

If you would like additional images or information, please 
contact the gallery at (310) 822-4955. 
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VISUAL ARTS DIVISION 
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A ONE-DAY PROGRAM AT UCLA 

Saturday, November 2, 1996 




"He wore authority 
certainty and rage 
like an old sweater, 
yet underneath that 
structure you could 
almost smell his 
sweetness and 
generalized love 
for humanity." 

—Monte Factor 


A Kienholz in his Santa Monica 
Boulevard studio, Los Angeles, 
1955. (Photographed by Maurice.) 


► Portrait of a Mother with Past 
Affixed Also, 1980-81. 

Ed and Nancy Reddin Kienholz. 


In conjunction with the Museum of Contempo¬ 
rary Art exhibition, Kienholz: A Retrospective, 
open from June 30 to November 3, UCLA 
Extension offers a one-day program that 
brings together several of Ed Kienholz's long¬ 
time friends and associates who offer reminis¬ 
cences and critical perspectives on his art and 
role in the Los Angeles art scene. The program 
includes a lecture by Henry Hopkins, and a 
panel discussion with artists, collectors, and 
curators to celebrate and commemorate 
Ed Kienholz's legacy. 

Ed Kienholz, a world-renowned assemblage 
artist, was a catalyst of the Los Angeles art 
scene during its heyday in the 1950s and '60s, 
gaining early recognition as one of the most 
important artists of the time for his powerful 
socially critical works which addressed the 
grim realities of issues such as capital punish¬ 
ment, illegal abortions, prostitution, and the 
— Vrsifram- War. -~— 



With Walter Hopps, Kienholz founded the 
legendary Ferus Gallery which quickly became 
one of the most important venues for contem¬ 
porary art on the West Coast and a meeting 


PROGRAM 

Lecture by Henry Hopkins, Director, UCLA 
at the Armand Hammer Museum of Art and 
Cultural Center, longtime friend of Ed and 
Nancy Reddin Kienholz 

Films: 

The Story of an Artist, directed by David 
Wolper (1961) (pending conservation) and 
Kienholz on Exhibit, directed by June Steel 
(1966) 

Panel Discussion: 

Nancy Reddin Kienholz, artist, wife of, 
and collaborator with Ed Kienholz 

Henry Hopkins, for credits, see above 

Betty and Monte Factor, art collectors and 
longtime friends of Ed and Nancy Reddin 
Kienholz 

Richard Jackson, artist, friend of Ed and 
Nancy Reddin Kienholz 

Anne Ayres, art historian and Director of 
Exhibitions, Otis College of Art and Design 

Cecile Whiting, panel moderator, Associate 
Professor of Art History, UCLA, author of the 
forthcoming book, A Taste for Pop: Pop Art, 
Gender and Consumer Culture (Cambridge 
University Press, 1997) 

Program Coordinator: 

John P. Bowles, art historian; PhD Candidate, 
Department of Art History, UCLA 

CEU Noncredit Program 
Art 851.63 0.5 CEU 
Fee: $45 Reg# A1204C 
Saturday, November 2, 10 am-3 pm 
1102 Perloff Hall, UCLA Campus 

Early registration is encouraged. You may 
enroll at the door if space permits. 
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a Expressionism: Controversial artist examined seamy 
side of life. Back Seat Dodge ’38’ sparked furor in L.A. 


By BURT A. FOLKART 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 


Ilf 
I: I i 


Edward Kienholz,'! tiie angry 
sculptor with the menacing eye¬ 
brows whose life-siZe tableaux 
made him one of America's most 
sociologically salacious but famous 
art symbols, died Friday.' ' 

Kienholz—whose mosti contro¬ 
versial works encompa^ed the 

seamier side of human life, from , man whose experiences as a work-', 
*k e 1oen C S® 31 Dbdge ’38” in, er in nibntal institutions and bb'4 
the 1960s with its infamous couple server of world poverty pushed 

locked m tawdry embrace to more him to produce life-size renre’seh-. * 

recent re-creations of den^ of prosii tations of his disappointments to 
utution in Nevada and lAmster- softer, more warming observations 
dam-had become a searing presf of the human condition 


American art” Was 66 when he died 
in the tiny town of Hope, Ida. 

His longtime friend and dealer, 
Peter Goulds, said from his L.A. 
Louver gallery in Venice that 
Kienholz suffered what appeared 
to be a massiVe heart attack al¬ 
though "he had been in apparent 
good health.” ij i . ' . 

He had mov«*d in the last three 
decades of his life from a troubled 


ence on the international art scene. 
* The artist Times critic William 
Wilson called “the Paul Bunyan of 


/A~T q yt 


' . 


Goulds said Jt was his 21-year w 
marriage to Nancy Reddin Kien- . 

Please see KIENHOLZ, A20 j 
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on Global Art Scene 


KIENHOLZ: 


Continued from Ai 
holz, who was also his collaborator 
on the later works, which helped 
bring about that transformation. 

His recent '‘Merry Go World or 
Begat by Chance and the Wonder- 
horse Trigger*' was a caring yet 
carefree tribute to the uncertain¬ 
ties, the random chance of life. 

It is a carousel entered through a 
single door. Viewers gaze through 
windows of the world at portrayals 
of the poverty of Africa, the intri¬ 
cate histories of China, and the 
comforts of the West, for example. 

Goulds described it as "a view of 
choice each of us might have 
shared" were it not for the accident 
of our particular birth. 

If Kienholz, who lived in Los 
Angeles from 1953 to 1973, had 
been an angry, almost mythical 
presence on the art scene in his 
youth, he became a humanist in his 
mid- and older years. 

That presence never made itself 
more known than in 1966, when he 
incurred the wrath of the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors, which attempted to censor a 
major exhibition of his work at th 
then-new County Museum of Art. 

The focal point of that exhibit 
was his challenging “Dodge" and 
the outrage many felt over the 
sexual embraces in its back seat. 

Aftei 1, a stormy series of meetings 
arid compromises, the show went 
on, but Kienholz later recalled the 
flap as “a hell of a turning point" in 
his own development. 


I made art, but I had to take a 
stand. It was a moment of growing 
up." 

At that point he had come light 
years from the farm in Fairfield,’ 
Wash., where he was born in 1927. ' 
Kienholz had little art education 
but had a lengthy odd-job resume 

wbon hr nrrivrd in Anffoles V *—" 


“Up to that time I played 
farm boy, scuffling my feet 
saying, ‘Aw shucks.’ I always 
didn’t like words and that was 


-v , 1 '<f\ 

i*/tr 


Edward Kienholz’s r< i 
‘Back Seat Dodge 
’38,” left, sparked ' 
controversy at County^ 
Museum of Art in 
1966. Below, left, with/) 
wife and collaborator' -'* 
Nancy Reddin Kienholz' 1 
at L.A. gallery in ’92.4t, 
right, “The Wait.” 
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and saw his first galleries. 

He opened the Now Gallery and 
Syndeli Studios in 1956 and co¬ 
founded with Waiter Hopps the 
now famous Ferus Gallery in 1957. 

His first efforts at art involved 
collages, some of sirnple wood 
shavings glued to canvasses in an 
abstract expressionist mode. ^ 

The gallery became a place 
where young painters and sculp¬ 
tors who shared similar aesthetics 
gathered to work and philosophize. | 
At that point Kienholz ..was sUiU 
painting and fashioning objects 
from simple sources. Soon he be¬ 
gan to place more objects! in his 
collages. From there he evolved to 
the free standing, often grotesque 
and life-size abstractions that be¬ 
came his famous tableaux. 

He sold his interest in Ferus and 
began concentrating exclusively on 
his tableaux, moving to the Virgin¬ 
ia Dwan Gallery in Westwood. 
From there his reputation began to 
stretch, soon to New York City. 

In his work he utilized all his life 
experiences: from visits to houses 
of ill repute to his views on an 
unpopular war in Southeast Asia. 

He was temperate regarding 
loose women; furious with a strin¬ 
gent society that ordered its youth 
to its death, and unforgiving of a 
culture that undervalued art. 

By then some of his pieces were 
also being accepted in Europe. 

“Most of my work is about death 
or impending stoppage,” he said in 
1981. “We have never had a war on 
our land, so we don’t know devas¬ 
tation. Europeans have experi¬ 
enced it and they understand what 
I’m doing.” 

After accepting a grant to work 
for a year in Berlin in 1973, he 
returned to the Upited States to 
livcHn such disparage cUlcs as Hope 
in Idaho and Houston. 





Gradually his work moved from 
jarring, intense anger to what 
Goulds called "a humanism larger 
than the work itself.” 

He had brought two children to 
his fifth marriage, she one. And the 
couple found their new homes free 
from street crime and supportive of 
education for their children. 

Wilson credited the artist with a 
“combination where theater, liter¬ 
ature, jazz and the fine visual arts 
all worked as one. His influence in 
my judgment is so profound and so 
pervasive as to place him along 
with Jackson Pollock and Andy h 
Warhol as one of the great con¬ 
temporary American artists. 

“Long before subjects of social 
and political issues were consid- | 
ered proper for the fine visual arts, 
Kienholz dealt in such forbidden 
subjects as child abuse, prostitution 
and abortion.” 

The closest understanding of 
Kienholz's creativity came from 
his wife. 

“Sometimes when Ed is working 
and a piece is going well, it seems 
that his hands take over,” she said 
before his death. 

He agreed, adding: “5 think we 
are all crippled by a fear of dying. 
To be engaged in art is to get past 
that and get in touch with the 
unconscious,” 

Goulds said that memorial ser¬ 
vices are being planned but that 
only one thing thus far is definite. 

“He will be buried as he 
wished—in his favorite Packard”— 
on acreage he owned near his home 
in Idaho. 












CONCEPT TABLEAUX 

EDWARD KIENHOLZ - FEBRUARY 4 - MARCH 1 


DWAN GALLERY NEW YORK 
29 West 57th Street 
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Eroffnung am Sonntag, dem 19. Februar 1978, um 11.00 Uhr 

BERLINER K0NSTLERPROGRAMM/DAAD 

Edward Kienholz 



IHL AKTSHOW'■ ’ 

1963-1977 
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f >'AR 311978 


ecu ur/ 

Ausstellung vom 19. Februar bis 19. Marz 1978 taglich 10-19 Uhr 
in der Akademie der Kunste • Hanseatenweg 10 • 1000 Berlin 21 




in het stedelijk museum te amsterdam 

wordt van 26 maart tot en met 10 mei 1970 

een tentoonstelling gehouden van de 'tableaux' van 


edward kienholz 


de direkteur van de gemeentemusea heeft het genoegen 
u uit te nodigen 

tot het bijwonen van de voorbezichtiging 

in aanwezigheid van de kunstenaar 

op donderdag 26 maart's avonds van 20.30 tot 22.00 uur 








EDWAR D KIENHO LZ 
NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 

July 26-August 25,1984 

Reception July 27,530-730PM 
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Braunstein Gallery , n .UG 3 WB4 

254 Sutter Street tos angku-. 

San Francisco, CA 94108 

( 415 ) 392-5532 
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EDWARD&NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 

STILL LIVE -1974 INSTALLATION 


Braunstein Gallery August 10-28-1982 

254 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94108 Reception Aug. 10,6-8p.m. 
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ART IN A BEANERY 
IS BEANERY AS ART 


Model of Coast Pub Inside' 
Restaurant Draws Crowds 

II 

By PETER BART 

Special to The New York Times 

HOLLYWOOD, Oct. 27 — A j 
venerable Hollywood establish- [ 
ment called Barney’s Beanery 
3 unexpectedly emerged this f. 
week as one of the town’s cul¬ 
tural landmarks. Every evening, ; 
crowds of art fanciers, artists 
and curiosity seekers have; 
formed long lines outside the 
Beanery to pay their homage to 
> culture. 

The modest pub owes its sud- 
' den fame to an artist named 
Ed Kienholz, who a year ago 
decided to create a 22-foot-long, 
6-foot-wide model of the Bean¬ 
ery. Mr. Kienholz unveiled his 
work Sunday night in the foyer 
of the real Barney’s, and it 
proved to be a minor sensation. 

Hundreds turned up to see the 
piece, a showing at a Manhat¬ 
tan art gallery was quickly 
arranged and next March “The 
Beanery,” which now carries a 
price tag of $25,00, will go on 
view at the new Los Angeles 
County Art Museum. 

Mr. Kienholz, a long-term 
t resident of Hollywood Hills, 
built a reputation first as a 
painter and later as a creator 
of what he calls tableaus—three 
dimensional constructions of 
substantial size. 


‘Walk-In Art’ 

The 7-foot-high model of Bar¬ 
ney’s Mr. Kienholz’s biggest 
undertaking to date, represents 
an example of what might be 
called “walk-in art,” since the 
viewer can actually enter the 
small-scale beanery. 

Inside, a visitor sees various 
sculptured figures conversing 
at the bar, a man slumped over 
a table in the rear and a bar¬ 
tender serving drinks. There are 
bottles, glasses and even a smell 
of sour whisky. The figures 
have clocks where their faces 
should be and their postures are 
oddly contorted. 

Mr. Kienholz says he decided 
to create his impression of the 
Beanery because he often vis¬ 
ited the place and “fantasized 
about the people.” 

“A bar is a sad place, ’ he 
remarks, “a place full of stran¬ 
gers who are killing time, post¬ 
poning the idea that they’re 
going to die.” 

“The Beanery,” built in Mr. 
Kienholz’s backyard, reflects an 
amazing attention to detail. The 
construction has electric lights, 
a juke box and crude paintings 
on the wall. A murmur of voices 
can be heard in the background. 
These Mr. Kienholz tape-record¬ 
ed in the real Beanery a month 
I earlier. 

Sprafys Chemical Mixture 

Every few minutes the sound 
j track stops and there is silence, 
i “I wanted people to get the 
■| ghostly effect of being alone in 
j a silent room with these strange 
figures,” he says. 

Besides recording the sound, 

I Mr. Kienholz also concocted a 
j chemical compound that he 
; sprays into his tableau daily to 
igive it the appropriate aroma. 
The compound consists of beer, 
•bacon grease, sulphur of liver 
and a common lavatory cleanser, 
Mr. Kienholz even acquired 
$600 mink stole for a woman 
'figure in his Beanery. The stole, 


j 

j 

a 

t 


like everything else in the in¬ 
terior, was sprayed with a glass- 
fiber compound. 

Mr. Kienholz spent many 
hours in the real Beanery this 
week studying the reactions of 
the visitors, “it really throws 
them,” he says. “Most people 
like it but thbv can’t decide 
whether it’s art. I don’t know 
either.” 

After its exhibition here the 
model beanery will be shipped 
to New York, where it will be 
on hand for the Nov. 25 open¬ 
ing of the new Dwan Gallery 
at 29 West 57th Street. The 
Dwan Gallery, which has a 
long-standing reputation in Los 
Angeles, is one of the few West 
Coast galleries to attempt to 
open a branch in Manhattan. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY BOARD OP SUPERVISORS 
GENTLEMEN: 

THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY OP C.C.L.A. AS RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZENS, VOICE OUR PROTEST AGAINST THE EFFORTS OF ANY 
MEMBER OF THE COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR ANY OTHER 
PARTY TO PROHIBIT THE EXHIBITION OP EDWARD KIENBOLZ’S 
WORK AT THE COUNTY ART MUSEUM. 

WE FEEL THAT MR. KIENHOLZ IS A SERIOUS ARTIST WHOSE 
WORK HAS TIE RIGHT TO BE SHOWN IN THE PUBLIC MUSEUM OF A 
LEADING ART CENTER IN THIS COUNTRY, 

WE F; EL THAT FAILURE TO ALLOW THIS EXHIBITION TO BE 
PUBLICLY SHOWN IN l'T»S ENTIRETY, WOULD HAVE FATAL R- PRECUSSIONS 
ON THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THIS CITY, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


LIBRARY 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 

LOS AN- LIES, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS TO THE TIMES 

Readers Express Strong Opinions 
on Controversy Over Art Museum 


The professional museum administrators 
of our city have my total support in their 
crisis regarding the Kienholz exhibition. 
The actions, accusations, and threats made 
by the county supervisors are despicable. 

It is ironic that the supervisors hire 
professional personnel and then refuse to 
respect their decisions and professional inte¬ 
grity. 


mately accepted and judged on their intrin¬ 
sic merit. 

Kienholz is entitled to his expression and 
exploration, as are creative’persons in any I 
field. 

ARNOLD CHANIN, M.D., 
Los Angeles. 

Behind the Back Room? 


* 


* 


The supervisors were not elected to be 
dictators of public taste and morals. The 
museum professionals should be free to pre¬ 
sent shows by serious contemporary artists, 
and in a democracy the public must be free 
to make its own moral and artistic judg¬ 
ments. v 

We should welcome the artist's insight,* 
not condemn him because we do not happen 
to like what he sees. Only by the realization 
of some of the undesirable aspects of our 
society will we ever be able to take action to 
. alleviate them. 

If the show is censored, Los Angeles' 
hopes for being the cultural capital of the 
United States will be set back many years. 

PAUL M. DUTTON, 
Los Angeles. 

No Genuflections 

The cartoon b 3 r Conrad (March 24) re¬ 
garding the County Art Museum controver¬ 
sy, was in very bad taste. 

Not all "art" needs to be approached with 
hushed tones and genuflections, even if 
stripped of sham and hypocrisy, as Mr. 
Kienholz avers. 

Three-cheers for Supervisors Hahn and 
Dorn. 

MRS. L. McCARGAR, 
Cypress. 

% • 

Major Setback Feared 

The current controversy between the 
Board of Supervisors and the L.A. County 
Art Museum is bound to give Los Angeles a 
major setback in the U.S. art world. 

It will confirm the belief of many that 
L.A.'s recent renaissance in the arts merely 
consists of a series of new buildings. 

The artist whose work is in dispute has 
had national recognition. 

Kienholz depicts our times in a vivid and 
individual manner. The question is not whe¬ 
ther this is "Art" or not. That is for future 
generations to decide. The function of our 
Art Museum is to present the significant 

* creations of our time (and of other eras as 

• well). 

^ Supervisors Dorn and Hahn should rea¬ 
lize that all creations were seen as some- 
r what strange in their time. It has become 
practically axiomatic that new artistic pro¬ 
ducts speak a language that is not easily 
understood in their own day. Those who line 
up on the conservative side are bound to 
look ridiculous when the works are ulti- 


To whom are we indebted for the County 
Museum of Art's new policy to offer cultural 
stimulation for special age groups? 

The Ed Kienholz show is for "eighteens or 
over, who have a dollar, and will go to the 
back room.'' In the future we may expect a 
show for "twenty-ones or over, with two dol- . 
lars, who will go to the back back room." It’s 
exciting to think of a show for "a more ad¬ 
vanced group, with, three dollars, who will 
go to the back back back room." 

Wonder if they will have some "For Men 
Only" shows? 

DON SUDLOW, 
Professor of Art, 
San Fernando Valley State College. 

Reputation Damaged j 

All thinking people with a sincere hope ' 
for the future of art in Los Angeles must f 
applaud The Times editorial denouncing the 
appalling actions of Supervisors Dorn and 
Hahn at the County Museum of Art. 

The truly breathtaking achievement in es¬ 
tablishing our new Art Museum and Music 
Center has deservedly brought us national 
and world attention, but the Dorn-Hahn 
horse-and-buggy reasoning in this atomic 
age has already irretrievably damaged our 
reputation. 

The national ridicule that will focus , on 
this petulant action can only result in broad 
criticism of Los Angeles as backward and 
provincial. 

Let's all fervently hope that the museum 
board of trustees will continue to face this 
synthetic crisis with courage and intel¬ 
ligence. 

WENDELL WILLIAMS, 
North Hollywood. 

‘Remarks . . . Uncalled For’ 

As a resident of Los Angeles, I object 
vehemently to the repugnant remarks by 
the county supervisors about the Kienholz 
exhibit; they were positively uncalled for. 
The residents of Los Angeles are very -well 
able to make their own judgments. It is most 
depressing and disturbing, to me, w r hen our 
county supervisors elect themselves as cen¬ 
sors. 

Life, very obviously, is not always moral 
and pleasant. We do not live in a shell. I 
Furthermore, if it is necessary for an artist l 
to present concepts that appear somewhat [; 
ugly or repulsive to bring reality into focus, i 
then let us have it. 1 

ESTHER TANENBAUM, 
Granada Hills. I 













Real Function 

The Times’ incisive report (March 23) on 
the Board of Supervisors and Museum of Art 
argument regarding the Edward Kienholz 
showing and the editorial on the Supreme 
Court decision the same day point up the 
difficulty inherent in defining obscenity as it J 
relates to art. ! 

Moreover, members of the Board of Su- \ 
pervisors are elected to adopt controlling or- | 
dinances to govern the conduct of people, [ 
not to usurp the duty of their appointed l 
board of governors and its staff to pass value 
judgment on what constitutes art. 

BARBARA HAYDEN, 
Pasadena. 

These are representative of many letters f 
received by The Times on the art contro - h 
versy. The majority supported the museum fi 
board of trustees. — Ed. l j 













The real Beanery {above) is run by 
its 67-year-old proprietor, John ("Bar¬ 
ney”) Anthony, who still presides at 
the bar and recalls the days when Jean 
Harlow and Clara Bow patronized the 


place. Kienholz’ Beanery, two-thirds 
life size, is seen from the rear (right) and 
through the swinging front doors (be¬ 
low). In it Barney is the only person 
who has his own head on his shoulders. 
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Sounds and smells 
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fill a replica of 


BEANERY BUILT 


a bar 


]t was bound to happen—an all-enveloping kind of art 
that you not only see but smell, hear, touch and almost 
taste. The work that is making it happen is a weirdly 
realistic replica of a famous old Los Angeles bar called 
Barney’s Beanery. It was built by one of the Beanery’s 
customers, an artist named Edward Kienholz, who 
equipped it with a life-sized plaster clientele, drinks, 
recorded bar talk and jukebox music, plastic food and a 
nauseating aroma of kitchen and toilets. Variously called 
“walk-in art,” an “adult dollhouse,” “a communal cof¬ 
fin” and “the most extraordinary three-dimensional art 
object made in the last 20 years,” Kienholz’ Beanery 
w as exhibited in Los Angeles and at a New York gallery 
where droves of visitors lined up to worm their w ay into 


IBearded customer (below), standing 
at the bar, gazes at his drink through 
dark glasses. He resembles Kienholz 
but the artist insists he is just a beach 
bum who is trying to pick up a girl. 


FOR ART 


the structure and out into the fresh air again, visibly im¬ 
pressed and depressed. 

Kienholz began thinking about making his ow n Bean¬ 
ery around 1958, but he didn’t do anything about it un¬ 
til Aug. 28, 1964. On that day, on the newsstand outside 
Barney’s door, he caught sight of a headline: “Children 
Kill Children in Vietnam Riots.” “Tt was that head¬ 
line,” says Kienholz—the harsh contrast between the 
''real time” symbolized by the newspaper and the “sur¬ 
realist time” of the escapists inside the bar—that got 
him going. For six months he worked on his Beanery, re¬ 
producing its signs, soiled floors and scarred furnishings. 
The figures were carefully constructed and clothed to 
make them look authentic, at least up to the shoulders. 
But their heads are clocks whose hands are stopped at 10 
past 10—to suggest eyebrows, says Kienholz, but also to 
indicate that the denizens of the bar are all killing time. 







A meal and a mink 


In the rear of Kienholz’ Beanery a 
waitress in sloppy tennis shoes serves 
drinks to two women who are already 
midway through a greasy meal of fried 
eggs and hamburgers. These unappe¬ 


tizing items, along with the drink- 
glasses, were bought by Kienholz 
novelty store. V isible in the foregr< 
is a mink stole which adorns a 
veau riche woman sitting at the 




Stripped to the waist in his hot 
kitchen (/e/it),Kienholz gets Barney 
int( > t hedesi red posebeforewra ppi ng 
him in plaster tape to make a cast. 
In his studio (above) Kienholz welds 
metal armatures which he uses 
as supports for the plaster figures. 


To build his Beanery, Kienholz had 
to he carpenter, electrician, chemist, 
clothier, scavenger, swapper and, in¬ 
cidentally, painter and sculptor. He 
wen t to unexpected lengths to achieve 
authentic effects, even ripping off the 
siding from his own house to make 
a properly weathered facade for the 
Beanery. He prowled abandoned 
houses, salvaging light fixtures and 
worn linoleum. He built a remarka¬ 
ble wooden facsimile of a pay phone, 
coating it with black enamel and rub¬ 
bing it with pumice to make it look 
used and abused, lie persuaded Bar¬ 
ney to relinquish the Beanery’s heat¬ 
up booths in return for new ones. And 
he restocked Barney’s shelves with 
liquor in exchange for the 50-odd 
bottles that he appropriated. 

Two of the 1 7 figures were concoct¬ 
ed from store mannequins and chick¬ 
en wire. All the rest are casts which 
Kienholz made by wrapping plaster- 
impregnated tape around live models 
—artists, students, a museum official, 
a reporter, a bartender, and Barney, 
who was the model for himself. To 
provide his plaster cast of characters 
with clothes, jewelry and heads, Kien- 

U..I .. . - l i , 


Jack-of-all-trades 
message 


hung up on 







ihjja j»ui m lung nours nargaining aL 
swapmeets, California’s version of a 
flea market. He raided his own closet 
for boots, shirts, trousers and belts, 
and he traded a sculpture for the $600 
mink stole. 

Recording the hubbub in the Bean¬ 
ery was relatively easy, but simulat¬ 
ing its aroma was not. After a num¬ 
ber of experiments, Kienholz hit on 
what he wanted with a brew of beer, 
bacon grease, sulphur of liver and a 
lavatory cleanser. Then he rigged up 
a fan to blow the smell into the room. 

His final task, after epoxying or 
wiring down all movable objects, was 
painting” the works with polyester 
resin to prevent mold and to unify 
everything under a glossy surface. 

So much for craftsmanship—but 
what about art? “I don’t know if it’s 
art, says Kienholz, “and 1 don't give 
a damn —a familiar response by to¬ 
day s artists. Certainly it is within 
the framework of pop and junk art 
in its use of real-life objects to create 
a real-life environment. But it pushes 
its realism further by drawing the 
viewer physically into the work. As 
a result the Beanery has a physical 
effect on the spectator, generally one 
of distaste or nausea. But the effect 
lasts only as long as one is in the 
presence of the smell, sounds and sor¬ 
did sights. The structure is so real¬ 
istic that it is quickly accepted as a 
matter of fact, so literal that it sets 
up no vibrations in the mind. Though 
the clockheads strike an unnatural 



note, they fail to transform the figures 
into memorable images. And their 
symbolism is so obvious—“I am kill¬ 
ing lime,” ”1 am two-faced”—that it 
is as lifeless as the plaster casts. The 
artist got hung up on his message and 
as a result his work is didactic and a 
little square. But the Beanery may 


have had therapeutic value for Kien¬ 
holz. “I imagine I made it to find out 
why I spent so much time in the real 
Beanery. Maybe now I’ll never have 
to go back.’ Whether any spectator 
will want to go hack to Kienholz’ 
Beanery, let alone plunk down $25,- 
000 to acquire it, remains to be seen. 


wutside his studio, friends help 
Kienholz put the roof on the Bean¬ 
ery, which is 22 feet long, 7 feet high 
and 6 feet wide. It was made in four 
parts so it would be easier to move. 
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Tile late Edward Kienholz never skied from controversy, hut wken ke left L.A 
in 1972, kis art went too. Now it can ke seen in all its koldness at MOCA. 


By Suzanne Muchnic 

A grotesque troupe of prosti¬ 
tutes—Five Dollar Billy, Miss 
Cherry Delight, Cockeyed 
Jenny, a Lady Named Zoa and 
Dianna Poole, Miss Universal— 
has moved into the Museum of Contem¬ 
porary Art. Fashioned of everything 
from dolls, mannequins and women’s 
underwear to a bedpan and a trash can, 
these sculptural figures inhabit “Roxys,” 
a brothel-like installation in “Kienholz: 
A Retrospective,” which opens today at 
the museum’s California Plaza building. 

Seen through large, open windows 
along one wall of the room-size artwork, 
“Roxys” is an intentionally revolting 
sight—a brothel as chamber of horrors. 
The ‘‘working girls” are portrayed as 
burned-out sex machines, bloody car¬ 
casses, grinning zombies or, in the case of 
Miss Cherry Delight, a head spinning in 
front of a dressing table mirror. Their 
employer, who may be the world’s ugliest 
madame, is a matronly sentry whose 
oversize head resembles a cow’s skull 


The women ply their trade in a dingy 
parlor furnished with Oriental rugs, 
upholstered couches and chairs, wood 
tables, fussy lamps and enough dated 
bric-a-brac to stock a small thrift shop. 
A photographic portrait of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur hangs by the door, next to a 
jukebox playing music from the 1940s. 
Maxfield Parrish prints of Greek temples 
and a June 1943 calendar decorate other 
walls. On the tables are crocheted doi¬ 
lies, dirty ashtrays, dishes of candy, 
metal cigarette cases and—in refreshing 
contrast—a fishbowl containing two live 
goldfish. 

Ambitious as it is—in both physical 
form and social message—“Roxys” is 
only one of 150 works in a 40-year 
survey organized by the Whitney Mu¬ 
seum of American Art in New York. The 
exhibition provides an overview of the 
late Edward Kienholz’s solo enterprise 
and his collaborations with Nancy Red- 
din Kienholz. The artist met his future 
wife and working partner, the daughter 
of former Los Angeles Police Chief Tom 
Reddin, in 1972. Her professional status 


became official in 1981, when Kienholz 
declared, “My life and art have been 
enriched and incredibly fulfilled by 
Nancy's presence” and said all works 
made from 1972 onward would bear both 
of their signatures. 

□ 

Edward Kienholz was born in 1927 in 
Fairfield, Wash., and grew up on his 
family’s farm. He came to Los Angeles 
for the first time in 1952, returned the 
following year and lived here until 1972. 
During his 20-year sojourn, he estab¬ 
lished himself as an enormously ener¬ 
getic, socially conscious assemblage art¬ 
ist who found most of his materials 
among other people’s castoffs. 

Kienholz was a major figure on the 
local art scene. He co- founded the 
legendary Ferns Gallery with art histo¬ 
rian and curator Walter Hopps in 1957, 
and his retrospective at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art in 1966 was a 
highly controversial affair. County su¬ 
pervisors threatened to close the exhibi¬ 


tion on the grounds that one work, “Back 
Seat Dodge ’38,"—which depicts a cou¬ 
ple making out in the back seat of a 
truncated car—was obscene. The show 
went on, with bigger crowds. 

Kienholz also gained recognition in 
New York during the 1960s, showing his 
work in “The Art of Assemblage,” a 
seminal exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, and at the Whitney Mu¬ 
seum of American Art and the Alexander 
Iolas Gallery. But his working class 
mentality and fierce aversion to the art 
world’s machinations propelled him 
away from glittering art centers. 

“Ed had a real distaste for the art 
world’s ratio of phonies to real people,” 
says David A. Ross, director of the 
Whitney. "He had nothing but disdain 
for people whose commitment to art was 
less than his. They played in art; he 
worked in art.” 

Kienholz won a grant from the Ger¬ 
man government to work in Berlin in 
1973. He and Nancy subsequently di¬ 
vided their time between Berlin and 
Please see Page 79 
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Continued from Page 4 
Hope, Idaho: But after the Berlin 
Wall came down in 1969, he found 
the city a far less interesting place 
to work. The couple bought a house 
and studio in Houston in 1S91 and 
began spending three months of 
each year there, three months in 
Berlin and six months in Hope. 

He died of a massive heart attack 
in 1994 and was buried in his 1940 
Packard, with a dollar in his pocket, 
a bottle erf Italian red wine, a deck of 
cards and his cremated dog Stash, 
who had died 10 days earlier. The 
Kvmholr retrospective was already 
advanced stages of planning, with 
Hopps as guest curator, so there was 
no need to cancel It 
"There’s nothing here that Ed 
wasn't aware of, or that we didn't 
talk about,” Hopps says, looking 
around the galleries at MOCA. “But - 
I miss him enormously.” Hopps 
says he had to persuade the artist 
to have the show, but he became 



to about $1.6 million, paid recently, 
by the Berlinische Galerie for ‘The 
Art Show,” a satirical tableau in the 
form of an art gallery. Purchased 
with Tottery funds, the large instal- 


Garden in Washington, the Walker 
Art Center and the Frederick R. 
Weisman Museum in Minneapolis, 
the Menil Collection and Museum 
of Fine Arts in Houston and New 


lation commanded the top sum ever - -York’s Whitney and Museum of 
paid for a Kienholz, says dealer Modern Art. 


phonis to real peofrfe,” a 


Photo is from 1955. 


excited about it as plains took 
shape. 

Ross agrees. “Ed was totally into 
it He was having a blast thinking 
about hpw it was going to work. He 
was very pragmatic, so he didn’t 
allow himself flights of fancy and 
he didn’t shy away from twisting 
arms or raising funds,” Ross says. 
T really miss the guy.” 

The exhibition debuted this 
spring at the Whitney and had “a 
gratifying response,” Ross say3. 
Attendance ranged from 6,000 to 
7,000 on peak days. 

“People in New York don't ex¬ 
pect anyone to have the kind of 
integrity he had throughout his 
life,” Ross says. “It’s hard in New 
York to be respected for being 
consistent, and Ed was a deeply 
moral artist who managed to main¬ 
tain an uncompromising commit¬ 
ment and vision. But New York 
isn’t all jaded cynics. An enormous 
number of people responded. Those 
who buttonholed me said they had 
no idea of the magnitude and 
power of his work.” 

For the public in Los Angeles, 
the exhibition is a rare chance to 
see a wide range of works by a 
highly revered maker of hard¬ 
hitting assemblages and tableaux, 
including “Roxys,” Edward Kien- 
holz’s first artwork-as-environ¬ 
ment. He built the piece in Los 
Angeles in 1961-62 and staged its 
debut at the Ferns Gallery in 1962. 
“Roxys” has been reassembled for 
exhibitions since then. But it be¬ 
longs to Berlin collector Reinhard 
Onnasch—who bought it in 1970 
and now owns 30 Kienholz 
works—and most MOCA visitors 
will be getting their first look at it 
Much the same can be said of many 
ather pieces, gathered from public 
and private collections in the 
United States, Europe and Japan. 

For people behind the scenes, 
however, the Kienholz retrospec- 
ive is the culmination of an enor¬ 
mous effort. “We talk about two- 
ruck shows or three-truck 
fhows,” says MOCA registrar Rob 
Hollister, referring to the number 
; moving vans required to deliver 
traveling exhibition. “The Cy 
[Vombly show used three trucks, 
rhis one has II.” 


Peter Goulds, who has represented 
the artists since 1981 at L.A. Louver 
in Venice. 

The retrospective has sparked 
several Qther sales and pending 
negotiations, Goulds says. In the 
past few months, two works have 
gone to museums in Houston at 
undisclosed prices. The Menil Col¬ 
lection purchased “Jdhn Doe,” a 
1959 piece depicting an American 
hero as a disabled victim, while the 
Museum of Fine Arts acquired 
“Feedin' the Hog,” a 1993-94 work 
in which a pig eats a fish that 
symbolizes Christianity.. 

Goulds first encountered Edward 
Kienholz's work in 1971, when an 
international traveling exhibition 
of his tableaux—organized by Pon- 
tus Hulton, then director of the 
Moderna Museet in Stockholm— 
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Ithough “Kienholz” doesn’t 
occupy as much square foot¬ 
age as gome of MOCA's 
sprawling exhftrftions at the Geffen 
Contemporary (formerly the Tern - 
porary" Contemporary) in Little 
Tokyo, k is by, fa* the, biggest 
exhibition in the museum’s history 
in terms of transport space. The 
closest contender Is the Claes Ol¬ 
denburg retrospective, which 
moved from one museum to an¬ 
other in a measlv eight trucks. The 
components of “Roxys” alone were 
packed in about 50 crates. After the 
show closes in Loe Angeles, on 
Nov. 3, it will require two 747 air 
freighters to take it to the Berlin - 
ische Galerie in Berlin for its final 
appearance, Feb. 14 to April 20, 
1997. 

For several days during the 
show’s installation in Los Angeles, 
electronically climate controlled 
trucks from Atlas Van Lines pulled 
into the museum's loading dock on 
lower Grand Avenue. Nancy Reduin 
Kienholz kept a close watch as 
MOCA’s crew and six members of 
her staff unloaded wood crates, 
eased them up on dollies, tagged 
them with numbers corresponding 
to galleries where they would be 
displayed and rolled them into the 
museum. 

Inside, the show took shape as the 
crates were opened and every last 
lightbulb, stuffed animal and minia¬ 
ture American flag was put in place. 
The final touches were live compo¬ 
nents.- a parakeet, fish and what 
Nancy calls “a whole ecosystem.” r 
The parakeet sits in a cage by a \ 
shriveled old woman in “The Wait” 
The fish are installed in “Roxys” and 
“The State Hospital,” a tableau 
featuring two emaciated figures 
with fishbowls for heads who are 
strapped to metal bunk beds. The 
ecosystem—including water, 
aquatic plants and young frogs—fills 
the inside of a metal piano in “The 
Tadpole Piano Pool With Woman 
Affixed,” while a pregnant female 
figure reclines on the keyboard, 

“It’s like moving a circus,” 
Hopps says of the complicated 
process 

Tom Preiss, a longtime member 
of the Kienholz staff, takes the 


complexities in stride, but he fusses 
when too many technicians crowd 
into Roxys to check out a smoke 
detector. “The main challenge is 
sweating to make sure nothing 
breaks,” he says while tinkering 
with, the motor that rotates Miss 
Cherry Delight's head. 

“It would be easier to move a 
show of Meissen china,” Hopps 
says. “At least the parts would be 
compatible.” He illustrates his 
patot with Five Dollar Billy, a 
sculpture composed gt a mixed- 
media woman's body lying across 
the base of a treadle sewing ma¬ 
chine, attached by springs. As 
Hopps works the treadle, the nude 
figure moves up and down, simu¬ 
lating sexual intercourse. ‘This 
metal base would crack if it were 
dropped or had a shock, but you 
can pick it up,” he says. “The 
opposite is true of the figure. It can 
take a shock but you can’t [safely] 
pick it up.” 

N o wonder Ross opens his cata¬ 
log essay by saying, “Nothing 
about the work of Edward and 
Nancy Reddin Kienholz is easy.” 
It’s tough to look at, tough to 
maintain, tough to move and tough 
to show. Nonetheless, their art has 
gained a wide audience, critical 
respect and—over the years—pri¬ 
vate collectors and public muse¬ 
ums willing to use their resources 
to acquire a Kienholz. 

Prices for the work currently 
range from $25.000Tor^a small piece - 


appeared at the Institute of Con¬ 
temporary Arts in London. At the 
time, Goulds was a student, plan¬ 
ning a career in arts education. “I 
hadn’t even the remotest idea of 
organizing a gallery or represent¬ 
ing him,” he says, “but the power 
of that show remains with me 
today. I can close my eyes and see 
the whole thing.” 

A decade later, when Goulds 
persuaded theTCienholzes to join his 
gallery,, their work was well repre¬ 
sented in European museums but' 
not in this country. The only major 
works in American museums were 
“The Wait” at the Whitney and 
“The Friendly Grey Computer- 
Star Gauge Model 54” at the Mu¬ 
seum of Modem Art in New York. 
Both were gifts of Howard and Jean 
Lipman. “You could find a number 
of early paintings in museum col¬ 
lections around the country, mainly 
donated by private collectors, but 
that was it,” Goulds says. 

Today, however, “there’s a 
pretty even distribution,” he says, 
with about equal representation in 
American and European museums. 
As for Kienholz works in private 
collections, America now has more 
than Europe. 

L oans to the retrospective come 
from public and private collec¬ 
tions in Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands, Austria, France, Denmark, 
Sweden. Finland, Japan and the 
United States. Among American 
museums represented are the 
-Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 


In addition, four works—includ¬ 
ing “Back Seat Dodge ’38”-are 
from the Los Angeles County Mu¬ 
seum of Art. The Lannan Founda¬ 
tion has provided “Walter Hopps 
Hopps Hopps,” a humorous like¬ 
ness of the curator,-and the Norton 
Simon Museum has loaned “The 
Secret House of Eddie Critch.” 
More than a dozen other works are 
from local private collections. 

Goulds says exhibitions have 
played a key role in developing the 
Kienholz market “Most important 
in opening up the public domain,” 
he says, was “Edward and Nancy 
Reddin Kienholz.- Human Scale,” a 
traveling show organized by 
Henry T. Hopkins in 1984, when he 
was director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art The exhi¬ 
bition gathered steam and works 
were added to it as it moved across 
the country, and several museums - 
made Kienholz acquisitions. 

Various gallery shows have 
spread the Kienholz word during the 
last decade both in Europe and the 
United States. And in 1989, JOrgen 
i; Harten, director of the Stadtische 
Kunsthalle in Dusseldorf, whose 
support of Edward Kienholz dates 
back to the 198&, {Sganized “Ed¬ 
ward and Nancy Kienholz: 1980's” 
which traveled to the Mussu« Mod- 
emer Kunst in Vienna. 

Edward Kienholz often grum-^ 
bled about what he perceived as a 
lack of interest in his work in the" 
United States, but Goulds says that 
was largely a matter~of circum¬ 
stance. “After 1970, Ed himself 
didn’t allow his work to be seen in 
the United States, not because of a 
judgment against the country but 
because he found the working 
environment so favorable in Ber¬ 
lin,” he says. “It suited a certain 
language of form and substance. 
Therefore that's where the work 
was seen.” □ 

■ “Kienholz: A Retrospective,” Mu¬ 
seum of Contemporary Art, 250 S. 
Grand Ave., downtown. Tuesdays to 
Sundays, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Thurs¬ 
days, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Through Nov. 

3. $6. (213) 626-6222. 

Suzanne Muchnic is The Times? 
art writer. 


WORRIED? NERVOUS? TENSE? 


I * Are you one of millions of Americans suffering from stress? 
• Do you worry a lot? 

• Do you often feel keyed up or nervous? 

• Problems with sleep"? 

• Difficulty concentrating? 

• Aching or tense muscles such as headaches, neck and 
shoulder tension, stomach problems, etc.? 



) [If you experience some of these symptoms, you may have a n 

[treatable condition caiied GENERALIZED ANXIETY DISORDER. 


If you are in good health and not currently taking medication 
for anxiety, you may be eligible to participate in a research 
study program which includes medical evaluation and 
an investigational medication. 

[Qualified participants may be compensated up to $ 450 ” 
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Artist -6'b: /((ShhoiTL 



Collection of Reinhard Onnasch 

HOUSE OF HORRORS: In “Roxys” (detail above), Kienholz portrayed “working girls” in a brothel as burned-out sex machines. 




ED AND NANCY 

KIENHOLZ 


A BIG PRE EASTER SALE 



8365 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 

213-651-0513 
FAX 213-651 -4418 



The exhibition is on view through June 2, 1996 
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ED KIENHOLZ / NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 

AI GEMINI 



1 23. Marzbis 5.Mai 1996 

Kunslhalle Diisseldorf _ _ B 

Edward und Nancy 


Zur Erbffnung am Freitag, den 22. Marz, um 19 Uhr 
sind Sie und Ihre Freunde herzlich eingeladen. 
Nancy Kienholz wird anwesend sein. 

Parallel eroffnet und zeigt die Kunsthalle 
die Ausstellung "Edward Weston - Fotografien" 



"The Nlerry-Go-World" 





DWAN GALLERY NEW YORK 

29 West 57th Street 


CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF A CONCEPT TABLEAU 

THIS CONTRACT FOR THE PURCHASE OF A CONCEPT TABLEAU entitled -- 

___ made and entered into this_day of-- 19-, by and between 

EDWARD KIENHOLZ, hereinafter called "The Artist” and-—— -, hereinafter 

called ''The Buyer”: 

WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS, Art is anybody’s guess and sometimes big and bulky, and 

WHEREAS, Materials for Tableaux can be extremely expensive and difficult to obtain, and 

WHEREAS, Tableaux in completed form can be very costly to transport, insure, assemble, disassemble, maintain and store; and 

WHEREAS, Art buyers are probably speculating in the art market or playing a glorified autograph-collecting game anyway; 

NOW, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY AGREED: 

1. Artist agrees to sell to Buyer and Buyer agrees to and does hereby purchase of and from Artist a completed Concept Tableau 
consisting of a framed written description of the proposed Tableau, a metal plaque inscribed with the title of the Tableaux, the name of 
the Artist and the date of initial conception, together with options for the acquisition by Buyer of parts two and three of the total art 

work, as hereinafter set forth. The completed first portion of this Concept Tableau (Entitled-) is to 

be delivered to Buyer concurrently with the payment by Buyer to Artist of the purchase price therefore in the sum of $- 

2. Artist hereby grants to Buyer the right, privilege and option to purchase of and from Artist a working drawing of the Tableau, 
herein described as Part Two of the completed art work. This option to purchase Part Two may be exercised at any time during the produc¬ 
tive lifetime of Artist by Buyer notifying Artist of Buyer’s desire to acquire said Part Two and concurrently paying to Artist the further sum 

of $ _This drawing shall be a complete art object in its own right, signed by the Artist and will be a working 

drawing, model or other art form appropriate to the initial Concept Tableau. 

3. Artist hereby further grants to Buyer the right, privilege and option to purchase of and from Artist a finished Tableau. The 
finished Tableau shall be in artistic conformity with the initial Concept Tableau and its drawing and shall be a completed work of art, 
signed and dated by the Artist. (At that time, Artist will have inscribed the date of completion on the metal plaque of the original 
Concept Tableau.) This option may be exercised at any time during the productive lifetime of Artist by Buyer notifying Artist of Buyer's 
desire to acquire such finished Tableau and concurrently paying to Artist a deposit in such sum as called for by Artist as may be reasonably 
necessary to defray the costs of labor and materials for the creation of the finished Tableau, all as hereinafter in this paragraph set forth. 
Artist shall commence the accumulation of materials for and the construction of the finished Tableau as soon as it is practicable for Artist 
to proceed after such election by Buyer. Artist may complete other work then in progress, but shall not commence additional complete 
Tableaux other than those then in progress until he has commenced the actual accumulation of materials for the completed Tableau for 
Buyer. Once he commences the accumulation of materials for Buyer, Artist agrees to proceed diligently with such accumulation and with 
the construction of the finished Tableau. 

The parties recognize that the prime artistic and creative planning of the work has been expended in the Concept Tableau and, 
to a lesser degree, in the drawing of the Tableau. Although the construction of the finished Tableau requires the Artist to work as an 
artist, he must also work as an artisan or craftsman. Therefore it is agreed that Buyer shall pay Artist all expenses that may be required 
for actual production of the finished Tableau (including all materials, outside labor, permits, out-of-pocket costs, rental or storage of 
materials, reasonable living expenses and transportation of Artist while so engaged and away from home and all other actual out-of-pocket 
expenses) together with an hourly wage for Artist during all periods of time that he is engaged in the accumulation of materials or actual 
construction of the finished Tableau. The hourly wage shall be a sum equal to the combined hourly union wage scale for plumbers, 














Tuesday April 23,1968 


Morning 

CD THE ELEVENTH HOUR FINAL 


SPECIAL 


COLOR 


A small Tableau 


by Edward Kienholz at the 669 Gallery, 
669 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069 
through May 18, 1968. Gallery hours 11:00 
A.m.-5:50 P.M. Phone 652-2617 









EDWARD KIENHOLZ PRESENTS A 
TABLEAU AT THE FERES GALLERY 




OPENING ON TUESDAY THE 6TH OF 
MARCH UNTIL SATURDAY THE 24TH, 1962 




LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 

5905 wilshire Boulevard, 10s Angeles, California 90036 Telephone 937^4250 


CONTEMPORARY ART COUNCIL 


The Contemporary Art Council of the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art are sponsors of the Kienholz retrospective exhibition. The 
Council is comprised of many responsible citizens of this community, 
with due concern for public moral values. The members are, for the 
most part, business and professional men and women, whose chief 
aim is to contribute their time and resources towards making Los 
Angeles a world center of modern art. 

Supervisor Dorn has repeatedly stated the Kienholz exhibition 
was approved by Dr. Brown immediately prior to his resignation. To 
correct this misstatement, the Contemporary Art Council's minutes 
of their November 10, 1964 meeting, show a report by the Council’s 
exhibition committee stating that it had approved a Kienholz retrospec¬ 
tive exhibition, and asked for the Council's approval of such an exhibit. 
The Council gave its approval, and the then director, Dr. Richard Brown, 
approved the exhibit, basing his approval on the support of the Council 
and the Museum's curatorial staff. 

Edward Kienholz has achieved over the years, a nationwide 


(more) 




respect as a serious artist with a serious message, and his work has 
been shown and purchased by many important public museums. Mr. 
Kienholz is an artist of strong moral persuasion. He feels that to 
portray decadence strongly is to project an object lesson --to protest 
as Daumier did. If he were a writer, he would use words. Because he 
is an artist, he uses constructions and assemblages in the modern 
style. Only history and time will prove their value. For members of 
the Board of Supervisors, acknowledgedly without artistic background, 
some of whom have not even seen the exhibition, to set themselves up 
as arbiters of contemporary art, seems to the Council to be beyond the 
powers and rights invested in elected officials. 

This Council believes our Museum should be an instrument for 
not only studying, and awakening of interest in the history of art, but 
also a place for the viewing and sharing of the contemporary artists' 
challenge to old forms and concepts. Unless it does so, the Museum 
will remain a depository of the past. As important as this is, it can 
soon lose its connections with the life around us, and that too is impor¬ 
tant. 


THE PRECEDING IS A STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
ART COUNCIL OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART, BY 


ITS CHAIRMAN, HARRY W. SHERWOOD 



ONE-MAN Ki£M UolZ 
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Assemblage: The Savage Eye of Edward 


(Kienhol 


by John Coplans 

The spirit of anti-art manifest in Dada and never since 
completely absent from contemporary art derives from a 
conception of the role of art which had been taking 
firm hold throughout the 19th century. This conception 
presumes a discrete esthetic and psychic distance that 
the work of art must maintain. It must aspire to the non¬ 
functional, it must be a self-contained esthetic unity 
which will be uplifting. One of the reasons that 
assemblage was a studio-art for so long, rather than a 
collector's art, was because in its very nature it violated 
all the propositions of this conception. As such, it can 
be seen as the natural vehicle for that aspect of the anti¬ 
art spirit which is directed at just this view of art. 

An actual chair, instead of a painted chair, already 
breaks the discrete velvet cord between artist and 
viewer. A large, ugly medicine ball stuck in the middle 
of the seat becomes downright offensive, and the 
irritatingly vulgar title I'm Not a Fig-Plucker, Nor a Fig- 
Plucker's Son, but I'll Pluck Your Figs 'Til a Fig-Plucker 
Comes takes us completely out of the realm of art. 
Perhaps even more than Rauschenberg, who seems 
incapable of ever eliminating the patina of elegance 
from even his most raucous work, Kienholz has made the 
'inconvenient work of art' his very own. 


Kienholz extends this type of dislocation of the 
object even further in scale in his series of tableaux. His 
virulent and vulgar reconstruction of Roxy's, a Las 
Vegas World War II whorehouse, complete with period 
furniture, carpets, knicknacks and the various inhabit¬ 
ants, goes beyond the boundary of a large piece of 
sculpture, or even, for example, the environmental 
sculpture of Louise Nevelson. This tableau, to be 
coherently seen, requires a room to itself—the art, in 
effect moves the collector out of the house. If there is 
such a thing as an anti-art attitude, rather than a 
conventional pretence, this is surely it! 

Kienholz can only be said to have developed a 
stylistic look in that he avoids as much as possible a 
ritualisation of style. He refuses to delineate a symbolic 
frame of reference in which to operate—the total 
experiential world becomes his subject matter. Nor 
has he a formalised plastic and esthetic frame of 
reference; he is able to deal with things that most 
artists will shy away from because formal solutions 
are wide open—there is no esthetic bar between 
Kienholz and any conceivable media, and, more 
important, perhaps no technical one. 

His recognisable characteristics of style emerge more 
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Untitled or. 

I'm not a Fig-Plucker. nor a Fig-P/ucker's son, 
but I'll pluck your figs ‘til a Fig-Plucker comes. 

1963. Mixed media sculpture. 

37 x 34 x 30 in. Dwan Gallery. Los Angeles 

2 

The friendly grey computer-star gauge model 54. 

1965. Mixed media sculpture. 

39 in. high x 36 in. wide x 46 in. deep. Dwan Gallery. Los Angeles 
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clearly through choice of material combined with 
working habits. William Seitz, in the Museum of 
Modern Art 'Assemblage' catalogue refers to Kienholz 
as a cabinet-maker by trade who ... 'ironically hides the 
thoroughness of his craftsmanship behind an appear¬ 
ance of sloppy workmanship'. This is a mistaken view, 
although it is true that the type of skills Kienholz 
employs might be associated with a kind of primitivism. 
Kienholz was brought up on a ranch, and exercises— 
to the fullest extent—those rough, manly skills 
associated with ranching. A true rancher in the United 
States, even today, has to be able to do something of 
everything; to be carpenter, plumber, electrician, 
mechanic, and engineer, as well as handle animals, hunt 
and skin a trophy. Kienholz's craftsmanship is stout 
and blunt: he is without any chicness whatsoever. He 
exercises his skills to make his work as solid and 
lasting as possible (probably more so than any other 
assemblagist working today). His work is not only well 
engineered, but expoxied and plasticised as well. 
Robert Mallory, for example, is also an assemblagist 
who makes rigid and permanent the most ephemeral 
and dilapidated of materials. But in injecting and 
immersing his materials with plastics he embalms the 
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surfaces to create permanent old objects—finally 
transformed by definite references to symbolic forms. 
In contrast, Kienholz's sense of surface is never 
sentimental—he is not a junk sculptor—his surfaces are 
modified according to the context he has in mind. For 
example, in the piece entitled Backseat Dodge '38 —a 
cut down and reassembled automobile with a beer¬ 
drinking couple lovemaking in the interior—the original 
chrome exterior components, such as the headlamps, 
doorhandles, etc., are completely refurbished to their 
original degree of brilliance and the whole of the 
remaining exterior surfaces of the coachwork, including 
the windows has been sprayed with a shrill blue 
flocking to produce a tasteless, gaudy and garish 
appearance. It is also apparent that Kienholz's skill in 
the handling of materials—the way he engineers his 
tortion and leverage—is not purely for the sake of good 
craftsmanship. His astonishing knowledge of, and 
facility with, a wide range of industrial processes is part 
of a whole new inventory of skills that are as important 
to a serious artist as drawing and modelling used to be. 

Kienholz will also often use the machine as a matrix 
when he needs to express something distasteful—to 
show ugly commercialism he will either mechanise 
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a human being or combine them with machinery. For 
example, Five-Dollar Billy, one of the whores from the 
'Roxy' tableau, is mounted across the top surface of a 
treadle sewing machine which can be manually 
activated to drive the paraplegic limbs. The result is 
not only a pun on mechanical sex, but a commentary 
on the degrading results to both client and girl. 

Of the class of assemblage that has been created 
within California, some of it—but not all of it—reveals 
the qualities of the milieu out of which it came. Unless its 
materials are either of an impersonal or industrial 
nature or imported, any kind of assemblage is far more 
subject to this kind of 'local colour' than is abstract 
art. But, since Kienholz is the artist in assemblage who 
most overtly deals with social issues, his art reflects both 
the eccentricity of the materials particular to the 
environment and, even more so, some of the brutality, 
absurdity and eccentricity of the environment. His 
sensibility is fed by a compulsively puritanical fury 
which impels him to action. The world, its absurdity 
and injustice make him feel a certain way—he shouts 
back in anger. When he views with alarm something of 
what men do to women, he does not imply the girlie 
of the mass media as, for example, in Roy Lichtenstein's 


art. He will sometimes get beyond the allegorical 
stereotype and, despite his usage of the mass-produced 
mannequin, he will so transform it that it induces the 
feeling of a specific person, without its being—at least 
in a conventional sense—a portrait. Artist after artist 
might raise the issue of women, but in this respect 
Kienholz stands alone. Were she to come to life and 
were we to meet, for example, the little lady of The 
Birthday, we would recognise her at once. If we 
believe in a visual narrative and dramatic art, and 
Kienholz helps in a new way to substantiate the 
validity of such an art, then it can become richer and 
more complex even within a general situation if 
certain parts are either peculiar or unique. This sense of 
the specific would seem, at times, to allow for greater 
unknowns, complexities and dimensions. His subject 
matter appears always to derive from some specific 
event—the exact nature of it may be gleaned through 
the title or the homogenised iconographical wholeness 
or through a peculiar build-up of iconographic 
references within and without a piece. In any event, the 
end piece often stands at a strange remove from the 
concrete event of its origins. The Psycho Vendetta Case, 
for example, is not a concrete depiction of a gas or 


Birthday 1964 

d media tableau 

high x 10 ft. wide x 5 ft. deep 

n Gallery, Los Angeles 









































Edward Kienholz 





execution chamber, nor a depiction of Caryl Chessman 
or Sacco and Vanzetti. None are there at any discursive 
levels, yet he ieads us to the banal, mundane or matter 
of fact entities of specific beings and events. 

On first sight his work seems to forego all subtlety 
and nuance. Perhaps his operatic and theatrical manner 
—the stridency of his deployment of the absurd would 
seem to overwhelm or drain out subtler levels of poetic 
ambiguity. The shocking and revolting image in the 
interior of the Psycho Vendetta Case is a sickening 
and perhaps an obvious command on the psycho- 
sadistic and perverted way society will kill a sexually 
sick individual; how the fact and means of his destruct¬ 
ion reflect an even greater sickness. But in addition to 
the inflammatory interior there are further, more 
ambiguous—sensate touches in this piece—as well 
as others—for Kienholz works consistently within 
precarious arrangements that maintain a peculiar 
emotional charge which can never be mistaken for a 
conventional esthetic arrangement. He distends his 
materials for the sake of the ideas that can be evoked, 
and not for their intrinsic merit as esthetic objects, and 
this, perhaps, is what distinguishes him from anyone 
else working within assemblage. At the same time, it 


makes him an artist not only hard to adjust to, but hard 
to place. There is nothing in his work that can be seized 
upon as an object, or a thing, and esthetically enjoyed 
as such—instead he projects a stream of elusive 
metaphors which transform the indifferent material. 

Kienholz has said that ultimately he is trying to 
express existence to ward off non-existence. He is 
consciously aware of the fragility of his being, he senses 
the void, and acts compulsively and obsessively to 
ward off that ultimate moment of non-existence. But 
he subscribes to none of the religiosity that informs so 
much of California assemblage; his views are atheistic 
and secular. There is also a strain of the anarchist in 
Kienholz; if he senses something is taboo, he will often 
deal with it out of sheer perversity. If the subject 
matter is not taboo, his particular way of handling 
makes it taboo. He is an amoral moralist who rein¬ 
carnates the sacred. In projecting himself in the role of 
a social and psychological moralist, he is aware that 
art—or at least, sophisticated contemporary art—is not 
supposed to deal with such issues. He will do so in 
protest and defiance of any such restrictions. As a 
result, the best of his pieces become folklore; an 
irrefutable truth about our society. □ 


ir Billy 
dia tableau 

lolas Gallery, New York 
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ON APRIL 5, SUNDAY, 1970 - FOUR P. M. 


You are invited to the Blankfort house, 

1636 Comstock Avenue (you've been there be¬ 
fore!) to witness the uncovering or disrobing 
or exposure of a work by Ed Kienholz, said 
work having been hidden from view for 10 years 
by mutual agreement between artist and the 
undersigned. (New telephone 553-5468.) 


Michael Blankfort 
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ON A SCALE THAT COMPETES WITH THE WORLD: 
THE ART OF EDWARD AND NANCY REDDIN KIENHOLZ 

by Robert L. Pincus 

Saturday, December 8 
4-6 PM 

Mr. Pincus will be happy to sign copies of his new book. 
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Kienholz’ “masterwork,” a life-sized re-creation of Barney’s Beanery in West Hollywood will be ti 


Ed Kienholz: A Very Private Report 


_L_jd Kienholz’ life-sized and monstrous 
paraphrase of a beer-drenched, greasy- 
spoon cafe in West Hollywood, both 
called Barney’s Beanery, was shown first 
on a parking lot next to the real Barney’s 
and later at the Dwan Gallery in New 
York. The piece, a construction-sculpture- 
painting-theatre piece, received hearty 
notoriety and some respect from the art 
critics of Time and Newsweek , evoked 
the usual flatheaded letters of protest from 
frightened readers, and was bought for 
$25,000 by a Beverly Hills stockbroker, 
Burt Kleiner, a collector who enjoys the 
kind of art which at the time of its ap¬ 
pearance seems dangerous, tough and un¬ 
popular. ... It can now be seen at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art in 
a major retrospective of Kienholz’ work. 

Long before Dr. Richard F. Brown 
was forced to relinquish his directorship 
of the County Museum of Art, a trau¬ 
matic break not easily healed, he had 
confirmed plans for this retrospective. The 
show had been scheduled for the summer 
of 1965, but there were some second 
thoughts among the Trustees and only 
after many delays and threats of can¬ 
cellation was approval given. Such hesita¬ 
tion on the part of citizens who direct a 
tax-supported institution is understand¬ 
able, though not to be applauded with 
loud bravos, for much of Kienholz’ ma¬ 


terial is troubling to the prude and the 
prudent, the conservative and those with 
a low threshold of sex-perception. But 
the delay paid off for Kienholz; it gave 
him the time to complete and exhibit his 
masterwork “Barney’s Beanery.” 

The piece is 22 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
7 feet high and contains 17 life-sized male 
and female figures, a bar, tables, chairs, 
bottles and an assortment of plats du 
jour. But not even a stockbroker’s living- 
room can comfortably hold such an ex¬ 
ample of giantism, and Mr. Kleiner has 
decided to lend it to the County Museum. 
My guess is that this gesture was not com¬ 
pletely motivated by the collector’s need 
for lebensraum. Perhaps he hopes that 
“Barney’s Beanery” may act as a kind of 
litmus paper to test the risk-tolerance of 
whoever may be found to take Dr. 
Brown’s place. Indeed, the whole retro¬ 
spective may test not only the courage of 
the Los Angeles art community, but more 
importantly the development of the artist, 
the first cause of it all. Kienholz has had 
an underground reputation for some 
years. Now he has gone public—and 
when that happens to an artist, his future 
depends not so much on the flowering of 
his skills but rather more on the prickly 
thistle of his temperament. 

In the olden days of 1957 when the 
new American painting coming out of 


New York was reaching the end of its 
first decade of passion, the Ferus Gallery, 
soon to play a part in making known to 
the world a group of Southern California 
artists, was a large, dark barn behind 
Streeter Blair’s country store on La 
Cienega. Very young artists used to gather 
there on Saturday afternoons to test their 
still-dewy convictions against each other 
and to mask their loneliness and uncertain¬ 
ties behind a violent ganging-up on the 
past, that eternal victim. I came upon 
Ferus by accident at a time when, to put 
it in theatre terms, the curtain had just 
gone up. 

I don’t remember whether it was during 
a Hassel Smith show or Billy A1 Bengs- 
ton’s first one-man exhibition that I saw 
a bear in man’s shape rumble out of the 
shadows of a backroom with some nailed- 
together slabs of wood under his arm and 
then move to the barn-sized front door to 
study the thing in the afternoon light. He 
jiggled a wing of wood back and forth 
with what seemed haphazard attention, 
for during this strange manipulation he 
was joshing with the other men around. 
(Were they Bengston, Hopps, Altoon, 
Voulkos, Irwin, Ruben, Kaufman?) It 
occurred to me that although they pre¬ 
tended indifference, they were watching 
him closely and with respect. After a 
few minutes, the bear vented a great oath, 
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truth of man’s degradation of himself, an 
artist whose subject matter is man had 
to stand off a little, be cool, have his 
anger under control or become fragment¬ 
ized by it. Not to take oneself or one’s 
work seriously was the only way to avoid 
self-destruction. 

As I came to know Ed Kienholz better 
as a man as well as an artist, I detected 
an extraordinary modesty in him which is 
another aspect of his “coolness.” I don’t 
mean to suggest that he is saintly in this 
regard, heaven forbid, but I have rarely 
known a worker in any field who so con¬ 
stantly tests himself and learns so much 
in the act of doing. Kienholz is tempera¬ 
mentally blind to the solutions worked 
out by others; he rejects all but those he 
finds for himself. He is like an architect 
who masters his craft, not by going to 
school, but by building his own house 
over and over again. 

There is another aspect of his tempera¬ 
ment which fascinates me. He is addicted 
to the art of bargaining; he is an ardent 
Aaron Slick of Punkin Crick, an inex¬ 
haustible giver-and-taker of deals, a back- 
woods sutler who could not bear to ex¬ 
change ten pennies for a dime, for it 
would deprive him of the joy of the 
haggle. In the early days, no matter how 
desperate he was for living-money, he 
rarely offered his things for sale un¬ 
encumbered by a deal that could be both 
outrageous and as complex as buying a 
second-hand car from a dealer under 
indictment for fraud. (In 1960, he man¬ 
aged to sell me a construction completely 
covered by a painted canvas which—by 
written contract drawn by lawyer—I can¬ 
not open until April 1, 1970 . . . the date 
being no coincidence, I fear.) 

Now, in my view—and I write as a 
“victim”—this trait, implanted in the man 
no doubt by some decisive childhood in¬ 
fluence, is one of the more important 
creative elements in his work. Kienholz’ 
addiction to bargaining does not derive 
from the need for the kind of power 
which comes when one outsmarts the 
other fellow. Rather it is a built-in moral 
device to confront himself and his vis a 
vis with one of the less attractive of 
human failings—greed. Each transaction 
points to corruption; the scab is lifted 
from an old wound of man in order to 
expose it or make it hurt again. 

I was reminded of this the last time I 
visited Kienholz. I saw a clipping tacked 
to his bookcase, a headline from the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner which 
read, children kill children in viet 
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nam war. It was there to remind him 
daily of the more dangerous bargains men 
keep on making. (In “Barney’s Beanery” 
you can see the issue of the newspaper 
with the headline in a newspaper rack.) 
When you add it up, it is clear that 
Kienholz is a moralist-type horse trader; 
his wheeling and dealing, like his con¬ 
structions, are kin to a Jeremiad. Adopt¬ 
ing Marcel Duchamp’s invention, I think 
of Kienholz as a moral found-object 
which uses itself as a work of art. 

It is not strange that such a tempera¬ 
ment with its experimentation, its self¬ 
teaching, its instinctive ethics and im¬ 
patience with man should also be obsessed 
with the proper use of tools. Kienholz 
told me recently what he thought was the 
psychological basis for his use of wood 
and metal as his materials. Growing up in 
a tiny isolated rural community, he may 
have been unconsciously affected by a 
fear that painting on canvas with small, 
lady-like brushes would open him up to 
its ridicule. After all, what real he-man 
would fool around that way? Using 
manly tools was another matter. 

This insight sounds plausible, but it 
is only half the story. To a man like 
Kienholz who is constantly trying to 
straighten himself out (as well as the 
world) and is invariably frustrated, there 
is nothing as satisfying as being able to 
drive in a nail true and make a joint that 
is uncontaminated by corruption. In the 
handling of hammer and chisel, saw, plane 
and soldering iron, he may have found 
the only area of life in which perfection 
is possible. 

As I come to the end of this note, 1 
realize that I have done nothing to allay 
the suspicions of some viewers of 
Kienholz’ work that any man who created 
such Bosch-like descriptions of life as 
“History as a Planter,” “The Birthday,” 
“Backseat Dodge ’38,” “The Wait” and 
“Barney’s Beanery,” must indeed be a 
monster. It is perhaps not enough to re¬ 
port that Kienholz seems to be a reason¬ 
ably gentle man, that he has two children 
whom he deals with sensibly and sensi¬ 
tively (perhaps because he is in many 
ways child-like himself), and that he 
was very fond and respectful of a dog he 
once owned. However, as a matter of 
personal confession, I do not fully under¬ 
stand a man who likes dogs and can kill 
deer. So perhaps Kienholz is a monster, 
after all—a monster who hates decay and 
death, corruption and the humiliation of 
man by man, with a venom that could 
kill a piranha. Such a man is capable, I 
warrant, of great love too. 




















LETTERS 


L’Affalre Kienholz 

Enjoyed Michael Blankfort’s article on 
the Kienholz affair [April]. He distilled all 
the furor in his succinct phrase [describing 
the exhibit’s critics as having] “a low thres¬ 
hold of sexual perception.” 

The Trustees showed great dignity by not 
passing judgment, and leaving the responsi¬ 
bility with the professional staff. 

Your magazine is a delight that I look 
forward to each month. Your staff is tops 
and the special articles great. 

Mrs. Victor M. Carter 
Los Angeles 

In my article on Ed Kienholz a line was 
dropped from the paragraph at the bottom 
of page 49 in which I wrote that he once 
told me he never took himself or his work 
seriously. Without this “kidding” comment, 
the rest of the paragraph may seem con¬ 
fusing. 

Michael Blankfort 
Los Angeles 

Crossing the Wrong Bridge 

Your article on Paul Mantz [April] was 
probably the most complete of any done on 
him. But as a native Brooklynite, I must take 
issue with the caption accompanying the 
photo of Mr. Mantzj flying under the bridge. 
It is not the Triboro Bridge but the most 
famous of all bridges — the Brooklyn Bridge. 

You have our Dodgers out there, but never 
shall you take our beloved bridge nor call it 
by any other name. Satisfaction is demanded, 
sir. You have the choice of weapons. 

Edmond B. Mulligan 
New York 

How about Sopwith Camels at 10,000 
feet? Our seconds, Drysdale and Koufax, 
will call on you in the morning — Ed. 



It’s easy 


Ever wish you could 
make a dinner party 
a grand party? 


Mixed Comment 

The other day I picked up the April issue 
of your magazine, read every page, then 
went back and started at the beginning again. 
In this day, most magazines seem to take a 
position at one end or the other of the 
political spectrum. I noticed that you do not 
do this ... I was delighted by the entire 
magazine. 

James B. Potter, Jr. 
Councilman, 2nd District 
Los Angeles 

. . . While your covers are handsome in¬ 
deed, I no longer like the inside of the maga¬ 
zine for this reason: the tone is wrong — too 
much emphasis on what it’s “in” to be doing, 
etc., and too few articles that I can sink my 
teeth into . . . The Littoral is revolting! 

Mrs. L. R. Moline 
Los Angeles 
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For Reservations Call CR 6-2251 









KIENHOLZ 


BERLIN 


HOPE 

13 March —26 April 2014 


Opening reception: 
Thursday, 13 March, 6-8 pm 
Valet parking 


L 


A 


LOUVER 


VENICE, CALIFORNIA 
LALOUVER.COM 

45 North Venice Blvd., Venice, CA 90291 
Tel: (310)822-4955 Fax: (310)821-7529 
infn@lalouver.com 


Hours: Tues-Sat, 10am-6pm 
Validated parking available 





